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IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. — ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, 


@PEN FREE fro 


‘and SCULPTURE. — 
rom 11 to 5 on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 


F 
DAYS, ani FRIDAYS, in March, April, May, June, July, and "August.— 


Cards for Students can 
Parworrn, at the Museum. 


obtained from’ the Curator, Mr. 


YATT 





OYAL LITERARY FUND. 





Right Hon ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M. 


The 
will preside at the 


Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
April 26th, at 7 p.m. precisely. 


Metropole, 8.W., 


P., 
HUNDRED - and - THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
DIN of the ROYAL LITERARY 


FUND, to held at the 


on WEDNES DAY, 


STEWARDS. 


— Sir Archibald Alison, 
‘The hy ‘William Waldorf Astor. 
h, — 


lack, 
J. Alexander Habek ie, Esq. 
The Rev. Prof. T. G. "Bonney, D.Se. 
i. D. F.R.S8. 
W.L. A. B. Burdett-Coutts, Esq., 


JA. Campbell, Esq., M.P. 

Evelyn Cecil, Esq. 

A. Chatto, 

= ovary Rey. Dean of Christ- 


novert Clark, Esq. 
The Rev. 


Canon W. Cooke, 





James J. Fellows, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Robert 0’B. Fitzroy, 
CBRN. 


. 3. P. Gassiot, Esq. 
¥. W. Gibbs, Esq., C.B. 


. A.C, 
— G. Glover, Esq., F.S.A. 
M. P. Grace, 
Thomas Hardy, 
E. C. Healey, Esq. 
F. Wootton Isaacson, Esq., M.P. 





Henry L. Jephson, Esq. 





The Earl of  Pombeoke and Mont- 


DF John Phené, LL.D. F.S.A. 
Powell, Bart., M.P. 


W. Robinson, Esq. 

pe Professor H. E. Ryle, 
+ aia Saintsbury, a4. 

aia Rey. Canon ‘eignmouth 
The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 


Sir Henry “pn one ge a 
Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. 


i lhusieoey "1 Spencer Wal- 
Cc. Rxnight Watson, Esq., F.8.A. 


Gentlemen wishing to ~— should send in their names to the 


Secretary on or before April 19t 


Dinner Tickets, og 21s. each, can be obtai 
Secretar: 


or from the 
7, Adelphi-terrace, Ww Cc. 





dfrom the § ds, 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 





OYAL IN STITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
bemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 
TUESDAY an April 11, EE, 3 o'clock, JOHN MACDONELL, Esq , 


L.D., First of a Course 0 


Lectures on ‘Symbolism in Cere- 


monies, Customs, and Art.’ Half-a-Guinea the Course 
THURSDAY, Agee 13, at 3. o'clock, Prof. DEWAR, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., 


First of a Course of 


Five Lectures on ‘The Atmosphere.’ One Guinea. 


SATURDAY, April 15, at 3 o'clock, JAMES SWINBURNE. Esq., 
M.Inst.E.E., First of a Course of Three "Lectures on ‘Some Applications 
of Electricity to Chemistry.’ Half-a-Guinea. 


Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be 


The 
when Sir bie eee H. 
on ‘Seals,’ at 9 o’clock. 


admi! 


resumed on APRIL 14, 


FLOWER, E.C.B. F.R.S8., will give a Discourse 


To A Evening Meetings Members and their Friends only are 





HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1893.—A COURSE 


f SIX LECTURES on ‘The BAS) 
will ve delivered by the Rev. C. B. U. 


ES of Bs italy et 
PTON, 


a hy in Manchester New College, Oxted: at the PORTMAN 
, Baker-street, on the pend da; 8, Viz. :—Tuesday, 25th, and 


Thursday, 27th April ; 
and Thursday, 11 


and Tuesday, 
May, at5p.m. Admission to the Course of Lect 


2nd, Thursday, 4th, Tuesday, 9th, 


will be by Ticket, without | ahem Persons desirous of at attending the 
ures are requested 


res to send their es addresses 
Witirams & Norcare, 14, Henrietta-street, 
later than April 22nd, and as soon as 


a 
Coven‘ jen, not 
possible after that date Ti 


will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will accomm 


nan same Course of 


date. 
ures will also be delivered by Mr. Upton at 


9, HIGH-STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, vz a — 


Monday, 24th, and’ Wednesda 
nesday, 3rd, 


April; and Mon 


Monday, 8th, and Wodnesdoy" loth ee atSp.m. Maauien 


to the Oxford Course will be free, without Ti 
PERCY LAWPORD, Secretary to ‘the Hibbert Trustees. 





ROrvAt SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
Pall Mall —SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN DAILY. Ten to Six. — One Shilling. 


ERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 





THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, Grafton-street, 


Bond-street, W. 
SCULPTURE, by Livin, 
‘the Public, —Aamission. 8. 


~The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
ote. Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to 





“ I ‘SE BIGGE ST, ” Painted by Mr. A. J. ELSLEy, 
and Exhibited at the Royal ry! last rook yg * —Messrs. Frost 
& REED, Fine-Art Vublishers, of 8, Clare-s Bristol to an- 


nounce that an ENGRAVING 


throughout the kingdom. 
praise than ‘‘I’se 


of this eealy pretty’ an 
pa agred Picture will SHORTLY be PUBLISHED by them. 
be had upon application to the 


. ely 


Publishers, or any Printseller 


No Picture in the Academy elicited more 





AN'TED, by a Young Lady of thorough Educa- 
VY tion, a post as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. Neighb 


hood of London referred. Highest references 
, to Miss Erne: Irevanp, 31, 


ike, Manchester: 








BLL- “EDUCATED, smart YOUNG MA 
-Writer and Lecture: i ible LITERARY 
or other APPOINTMENT. Considerable experience; exeoptional re- 


ferences. No objection to night work.—Add z Harol 
road, Hastings. 2} g r ress W. D. M., 48, d- 


PUBLISHIN G and PRINTING ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—PARTNER WANTED for an old-established business in 
the North, to take the cc of partners retiring. Should be of proved 
re peed and thoroughly trained, with a capital a Cag 10,0007.— 
package +) care Hf Messrs. R. F. White & Son, 33, 


AMPSTEAD.—Professor REGINALD STUART 





, Fleet-street, 








POOLE, LL.D., oe Pee strongly RECOMMENDS a 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for t of situated in 
the healthiest H and a d . two Cultured 





Ladies (with nigh Ur Unie no) of vari 
teaching and training of Girls. 
of London used to t 
tennis; 
Hampst 


rience in the 
The intellectual — at stic advantages 
e best oe Care of health; no over-pressure ; 
hi pass references.—B. Z., Hewetson’s Library, High-street, 





+) PRICE 
Q” “ _THREEPENCE 
; REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








S atataniiniememaed 


OVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENA UM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











Re vret INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


er’s-hill, Staines.—The Course of study is arranged to fit an 

7 aga ‘or Employment in mci: India, or "the: Colonies. About 

‘orty-fiv: 

— the Secretary ‘a of State will ae yy Appointments in the 

Indian Public Works Department and Two in the Indian a 
rti —For p apply to the Secrerary, at the College. 














T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about THREE VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will 

be held on the 12th APRIL NEXT —For information apply to the 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


[HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited). 


Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and ve for the instruction of its Students, a 
fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resrpenr Drrecror. 


RIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, 
YOKING.—For Instruction, Examination, and Publication in 
ORIENIrAL LANGUAGES, and for Translations from, or into, them, 
apply to Secrerary. 











“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


M*® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued daily, with Technical Assistants. Students join at any time. 
jpecial arrangements for Private Instruction.—123, Victoria-st., 8.W. 


‘O ARTISTS in BLACK and WHITE.—A 

STUDIO is OPEN every THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 3 to 5 p.™., 

and FRIDAY EVENING, 7 to9 p.m., for the Study and Practice from 

the Model in Black and White for Book and Newspaper Illustration. 

Terms for Technical Instruction moderate.—Address Srupio, 40, Ros- 
setti Mansions, Chelsea. 


A DVANCED MODERN EDUCATION (GIRLS), 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, 8.E. 
Established 1848. 
nn ae Head Mistress—Miss MAUDE TODD (Mrs. Hamilton), 
rton, Cambridge, ey History Tripos, 1882. 
Seven meciaens re or and a large Staff of Visiting Masters, 
a Prof. Seele: J. Churton Collins, M.A., W. Dulcken, 
ignor Gustave Sasate, Herr Loman, &c. 

ieee Education and Individual Training Gymnasium, Tennis, 
Swimming, Riding. Special arrangements for Girls under Thirteen. 

Prosp on 














ate TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


WANTED, to ber Ist next, 2 HEAD MASTER 
for the TEXTILE DEPARTMENT. The Council — i pre’ —hy — 
give a liberal salary to a capable teacher. The perso 
required to devote the whole of = time to the duties a pn the appoint 
ment. Applications, pene oe perience, and to be 
sent in to me not later than M' NDAY, ane 17th. 

28th March, 1893. JOHN NUTTER, myrant 


([BACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND 


REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 74, Gower-street, London, W.C. 
Miss A. G. COOPER, Registrar, has several highly qualified Teachers 
(English, Foreign, nope School, and Private) on the books. Every 
care is taken that only suitable candidates are — of vacancies. 
Prompt notice is cont to teachers of vacant pos! 














ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value 30/. and 

Two Mackay Prizes, value 25/. and 15/., offered annually. 

Jubilee Scholarship, value 25/., for four years, offered in September. 
Apply to Sxcrerary, 30, Handel-street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 


r 
S'- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, S.W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, May Ist. 

The Fees for Perpetual Students are 145/. on entrance, or 15. ;aid by 
instalments extending over four years. 

Dresserships, Clerkships, and all the House Appointments are 
awarded without extra fees, and the latter as the result of Competition. 

Scholarships and other Prizes of the value of 670l. are offered for 
Competition annual! 

The ap Ft peer pe of Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100/. a year 
and boa! odging ; Curator, 50/. ; Meditat and Surgical Registrar, 5ol. 
each, are —— yearly upon the recommendation of the Mecicai 
School Committ 

Prospectuses on fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean 


"IYYPE-WRITING.—Literary, Scientific, and all 

kinds of MSS. Copied — care and accuracy. Private Rom for 
Dictation. Highest —Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, W.C. 














YYPE-WRITING by a CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER. Authors’ MSS., Sermons, ha &e., copied 

promptly and correctly. 1s. 1,000 words,—Miss Sixes, 13, Wolverton- 
gardens, Hammersmith. 





".YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with sper | 

and des; oom Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss 

Ticar, 23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING, 

Authors’ Manuscripts, Pedigrees, &c. HOME-WORK. Terms, ld. 

per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words and over, 1s. per thousand. Cash 

on or before delivery. —Miss A. N IGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage, 
Herts. 








"[ TEE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 
243, South Lambeth-road, 8. W. 





OU can’t afford to do your copying by hand 

when you can get anon Copies: Oe clear as print, from 1s. per 

1,000 words. Shorthand Writers’ eaa written Solicitors, 

Literary and Business Men, will save time ana money by sending to 
the Ty pe-writer Headquarters, 32, Chancery-lane. 


cC. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








O AUTHORS and SOLICITOR 8.— 
Mr. H. A. MONCRIEFF (late ag ges to Messrs. Rivington), 
Specialist in Copyr: ‘ht Valuations, w! es to undertake the 
VA LUATION of ERARY PROPER’ TY tort 
other purposes. Fn a ae of rodlontice Tevesenanieas and Partners! nips 
bona fide Correspond on —8t. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 
gate-hill, B.C. 


ue AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. bo hae i 1, been yg 
TtGnesies, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MBS. pi 











U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. The work is arrauged 
so that a Student may advantageously begin the Science part of the 
Medical Curriculum then 

Full information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 

a A. SCHAFER, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
Se HORSBURGH, M "A, Secretary. 


ir. THOMAS" S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
bert Embankment, London, 8.E. 

The SUMMER prsrenten will commence on MONDAY, May 1. 
Students entering in the Summer are eligible to compete for the 
Science Scholarships of 1501. and 60/. awarded in 

There are Prizes and Scholarships of the value of 300i. All Appoint- 
ments are open to Students without extra charge. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the rp of the University of 
London ae held throughout the y 











ven and required.— 
uldeth-road, Fallow- 





ne a Araeawaet ‘and of Private Families receiving 
ey seeks may be obtained from the Medical 


eaten on 
secre, MiG. Rano G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





Es 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five vreara’ 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Prod 
ee a free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Eaternoster.zew. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &e., 
RINTED and ‘PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, Ll roerg Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
Nat frt-class Ne Rocpers, Magazines, Books, Catalonues 
is hing of first-c! ews zines, 8, logues, 
Fab whlets Teles of A Association, Minutes ‘of Evidence, 
&e., lathe best style. mess Aomlcoe are dived with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Forei, 
Type, and they employ nonebut first-class workmen. Facilities u) 
premises for itorial Offices, free. falsgraphe and d Publishing 
ments Tel 2759. Teleg 


(CHISWICK _1 PRESS (an Eighteenth Centary 
Printing Office).—Messrs. CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & C 

of 20 and 21, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, London, beg to offer thei? 
services to Authors, Publishers, Learned Societies, Proprietors of Fine- 
Art Galleries, and others, who are desirous of securing the best work- 
manship. While still retaining the reputation for Handwork acquired 
during the century, they have obtained, by a recent foe 
ment of the a and el addition of new plant, Cen oeee of Pek ed 

for a inting of a first ¢ 

Kaiti ions de Luxe a speciality.—Telephone, No 
ar Whitt! ingham London.” 














mdon.” ; 





Telegram, ‘ 
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ICTURE REPARATION or CLEAN 
effected with ever: rd to safe and peaeious treatment, 
by AINE ‘THOM 
Studio, 41,  Georgoetrest, a w. 


A U y Oo = = r E. 





AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 


lence in 
COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 
COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 
and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Paleo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, snd 
Designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 





feet 2 OeG Bo AV -U RE 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravure Reprod of Ph phs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 
“the AUTOTIER | COMPANY, 74, New xterd: street, Ww: all 








For Booksellers’ Catalogues see p. 454. 








FERARD, 8. & P., Pianoforte and Harp Makers 


by Royal bai arrant to Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince and 


Princess of Wal 
i The Instruments for the Refined.” 
‘The New Models may be HIRED, or may be Purchased on the Three 


Years’ System. 
& P. ERARD, 
8, Great nina street, Regent-street, London, W. 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





SELECT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by re Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All ~ hag ge Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, ls. 6d. each. 
Pr and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


= bi 





MUDIES® SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Actually spoken and mastered in Ten Weeks without leaving 
your homes by 
DR. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 
550th Thousand, 

Pupils taught as if actuiMy in the presence of the Teacher. 


All Subscribers, 15s. for each Language, receive 15 Parts, of Three 
Lessons each, in a neat paper box. 


Send for Circulars stating Language required. 


The MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO, 
Summer-street, Boston, Mass. 


London Agents :— 
Gay & Binp, 27, King William-street, Strand. 


Ty E LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, 
Limited, York-street Chambers, Bryanston-square. 
Sets of Rooms from 2/. to 5i, per month, 
General Dining Room. 


see peNcr eteret WELLS. — BOARD and RESI- 
a ina ecg ~ 9S Central position. Close to 
Common, tk from 

air.—k. G., 4) Gt wildford ree road, i Gedo Buu road, Tosprides Welle 














T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting -rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspect rden on bank of river ; perfect 
quiet; fine view of open countr, Peacil tues for keeping boat; §) ing 
tube and gas throughout ; "blinds, Rent, for a term, 50l. —Apply G., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, 





i en! oe i Gime is ae 





L°?°2°? 


A few of the large 
BRONZE MEDALS of the late LORD 
TENNYSON 
May still be had at 7s. 6d. each, or 10s. with Velvet-lined Case. 
Executed by the kind permission of the late Lord Tennyson. 
Limited to 500 Proof Specimens. 

Rocuwe..te Tuomas, 

Worthgate House, Highbury Park, London. 


Under the patronage of H.M. the Queen and Royal Family. 








Sales bp Auction 
Miscellaneous Books, including several Private Collections, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Kooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TU ESDAY, 
va th ll, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock: MISCELLANEOUS 
KS, comprising Facsimiles oe National MSS. 4 vols. folio—Hol- 
bein Society's Publications, 15 vols.—Vernon Gallery, 4 yols.—Turner’s 
Southern Coast, &c., 2 vols. Piao fi England, Scotland, &c., 
13 vols. 4to.—Nicholl’s Ironmon, ngers’ wn as oe ung’s Dulwich 
College, 2 vols.—Smith’s Dictionaries, h vols Wwordeworth’s hible, 
&e., 9 vols.—Prescott’s Complete Works, 15 vols.—Vallancey, De Rebus 
Hibernicis, 6 vols. —Cavendish Society, 30 vols.—Upuscula of the 
‘Sette of Odd Volumes,” 42 vols.—Bombay Records, 23 vols.—Mill and 
Wilson's India, 9 vols.—Scott’s Novels, &c., = oe —De Quincey’s 
Works, 16 vols. —Southey’s The r. 2 —Cervantes'’s Don 
Quixote, 4 vols.—Prints of Costume and other 5 a 


Magazines, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Sale of interesting Literary MSS., &c, 


R. DOWELL, No. 18, GEORGE-STREET, 
EDI ee will SELL by AUCTION, within his Rooms, on 
THURSDAY, api at 12 o'clock, MANUSCRIPTS, ANNOTATED 
BOOKS, COPPER-PLATES, and other LITERARY PROPERTY of the 
late CHARLES KIRKPATRICK <aers _Esq., of Hoddam (by in- 
structions of his prokdedeg \- and important 
Assemblage of go ee includes "Autograph Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott, Dr. Robe: me: R. Surtees, Rey. 
J. Marriott, The emmuaien of Anspach, eal other Celebrities—lound 
Volumes of Manuscripts Syed to the History of Scottish Noble 
Families—Douglas’s Peerage, with numerous Genealogical Notes—Pri- 
vately Printed Books—Original Editions of Books, with MS. Notes— 
and other Literary Property ; also Uriginal Drawings, Sketches, &c. 
a now ready, and may be had on application to Mr. 
WELL 











LAMBORNE PLACE, BERKS, 
ESSRS. BEL eee, ADKIN & BELCHER 
instructed by Capt. W. H. HIPPISLEY to SELL by 
AUCTION. on MONDAY, April 17, and Five (rollowing Days, the 
CONTENTS of the MANSIO) di a fine ( of Antique 
Carved Oak, valuable Oll Paintings by Old Sasters, rare Proof Engray- 
ings, and a capital Library, comprising 2,700 volumes of well-bound 
books, including many rare works, and a grand Collection of Ancient 
Arms and Armour. 
Catalogues, 6d. each day, may be = of Messrs. Bevcurr, Apkin & 
Betcuer, Auctioneers, Wantage, Berk 


BSSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

at their Great Roo: — it, St. James’s-square, the es com- 
mencing at 1 o'elock 5 precise! 

On MONDAY, April 10, MODERN PICTURES 
and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS from various sources. 

On TUESDAY, April 11, and Three Following 
Days. and on TU ESDAY, April 18, and Two Following Days, t 
PORTIONS of the ificent STOCK of PLATE and JEW. ELS 7 the 
Goldsmiths’ Aliiance (Limited). 

On THURSDAY, April 13, the COLLECTION of 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the ate F. ELLIOT BLACKSTONE, 
Esq., of the British Museum. 

On FRIDAY, April 14, OLD NANKIN PORCE- 
LAIN, the Property of C. A. WHITEHEAD, Esq., of Manchester. 


On SATURDAY, April 15, the REMAINING 
PORTION of the COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES of the late 
WILLIAM WEBSTER, Esq., and other 

On MONDAY, April 17, a COLLECTION of 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Ro at ofa GENTLEMAN ; and 
‘TWENTY DRAWINGS by WLAN also. WATER-COLOUR 
MA 


SKETCHES by H. ALKEN ‘an \Eropenty of a GENTLEMA 


On TUESDAY, April 18, the CELLAR of 
WINES of the late JOHN WATSON, Esq., J.P., and from other 
Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, April 29, MODERN PICTURES 
and WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of the late RALPH 
BROCKLEBANK, Esq. 

On THURSDAY, Mav 4, OLD ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE of the VISCOUNT 
CLIFDEN. 

On FRIDAY, May 5, OLD FRENCH DECORA- 
TIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, MINIATURES, and OBJECTS of 
VERTU of the VISCOUNT CLIFDEN. 


On SATURDAY, May 6, important PICTURES 
by ANCIENT and MODERN MASTERS, from the Collection of the 
late Right Hon. LORD DOV. 








a RD 
Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON &- WOODS have 


received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, in the LAST WEEK of 
JUNE, WORKS of ART belonging to the PARTNEKS of Messrs. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO. 


On TUESDAY, July 11, and Three ‘Following 
Days. the HOLFORD COLLECTION of ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
DRAWINGS by and after ge MASTERS formed by the late 
ROBERT STAYNER HOLFORD, Esq., of Dorchester House, Park- 











Valuable anne Letters, the vpn | of T.G. ABTROR, 
Glasgow, and other Properties 

MESSE, ‘SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. He. 13, Wellington. 

street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 10, mand F vanes 2 Da 
1 o'clock preci isely. importan t AUTOGRAPH LETTERS Tins. 
TORICAL DOCU MENTS. TS being o PORTION of a sige Sout. 

TION ; the COLLECTION of T. G. ARTHUR. Glasgow, 

other Properties, oe Autograph Letters of Hoswelt, Carlyle 
i Cc 4 sir Isaac Newton, Voltaire, Dean 
Swift, ‘Tennyson ; an interesting and ee — of of AUTOGRAPH 
TE of ‘George Eliot B. Lew © Property of 
Ledeen oe of w Blake, Burns, 


ALEXANDER MAIN 
Lamb, Nelson, Rossetti, 


0. Cromwell, Oliver ‘Go! ldsmith, Keats, 
Smollett, Thackeray, George Washington, $e. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Collection of the Poetry and Dramatic Literature of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, being the Library of a 
well-known Private Collector. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, btm og 
street, Strand, W.C, on WEDNESDAY, April 1 ‘and Followin; 

at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a well-known PR ATE 
COLLECTOR, comprising an extensive Collection of the Poetry and 
Dramatic Literature of Sixteenth and povemerneey Centuries, 
includin; large number of the First Quarto Plays and the best 
Modern Seaitions of the Early Dramatists, all in fine condition, and 
mostly bound by Riviere, Eee Be. ape ars Editions of 
&e. Pn te 





Dickens’s Works, uncut — vend Bey 
hakespeare, illustrated Tt upwards of L 300 A... ¥ and p! 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 

on receipt of four stamps. 
The BATEMAN HEIRLOOMS, 

The First Portion of the Valuable and Inzportant Collection of 

orks of Art and Antiquity. 

MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION toy order of et Court of Chancery), at 
13, Well! Stran 





their House, No. street, W.C., on FRIDAY, 
April 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, "che FIRST PORTION of the Valuable 
and Important COLLECTION of WORKS of ART and ANTIQUITY 
formed by the ee: ait ans — T. BATEMAN, Esq., of 
I How ry. omprising Early Ivo: ries, 
Bronzes, Limoges Soe Majolica” ene n Glass, Silver, &c., anda 
Panel of Tapestry, &c 

May be viewed two days prior. sess peor may be had of the 


AUCTIONEERS ; and of Messrs. Woottry, Bra & Bosworru, of 
i srs. WILLIAMSON, Hitt & Co., 13, Sher- 


M 
Scone iann, pn my EC., ‘golieitors ; Messrs. Snow, Snow & Fox, of 7, 
Great St. Thomas Apostle, Queen-street, London, E.C.; and Messrs, 
Bavuam & WitcraMs, 3, Salters’ Hall-court, London, E.C , Solicitors. 
Illustrated Copies of the Cage Sa with Nine Autotype Plates, may 
also be had, price Half-a-Crow: 
The Libraries of the late Dr. J. B. DITCHFIELD;; the late 
REID, Esq., of the British Museum ; "the late 
THOMAS MAPPLEB CK, Esq. ; of Major HALLOWES, 
of Chesterfield, and others. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
rand, W.C., on MONDAY eee 24,and Five reony i 











othe aan K isely, the LIBRAR. = oe late JAMES 

at 1 o’clock precisel e 

WORTH DITCHFIELD, mee B.. a te GEORGE WILLIAM 
of pny Prints and Drawings in the 


REID, E: FS.A., former! 
British Museum: PORTIO 8 Ck ire LIBRARIES of the late THOMAS 
MAPPLEBECK, Esq. of Hull; Major HALLOWES, of Glapwell Hall, 
Chestertield, and the LIBRARY at Wigwell Grange; and various 
other Private Collections; comprising an extraordinary Collection of 
old Engraved Titles and ’ Frontispieces—Dramatic oooh other Rooks, 
bth — ee eananes MSS. on vellum—early Printed Books— 
ravings—Au English Topography and soll gees 


aes “¥> rtant saeieecion’ of of ion niana— 
s—an 
Enelsh ares Civil Wa Tlocte tichens’ pacers 


English Literature—Music— 
GruikehankRowlandson~ Hogarth—Burns—Gould’s Birds—Books on 
the Fine Arts—Bewick—Swift—Curtis's Botanical ape eye ry 
Milton—Dibdin—and an important Collection of Modern French Works 
of which only small numbers are printed ; also Standard Works in all 
Classes of E. glish and Foreign Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK. & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. :— 


On WEDNESDAY, a 12, and Two Following 





Days, at ten minute: Lo’cloek recisely, VALUABLE PROPERTY, 
rising a Colleeto Ws Old Oak 5 ane Inlaid Furniture, Wardrobes, 

Sideboards, Ch wers, Ta’ Sets of finely carv ppen 

dale air Berly Sophie sh and Seeibenta China — several hundred 


ounces of Plate, vege Coins—Miniatures and Se tang na oper 


hical Inst: ents—Framed Engravings— Wate 
Pattne le te reget remain of nie ey, NHL 
HOOKINS, B.A., sot stock ri a and formerly o: (i) 
Oxon; the jate Rev. AT. THEODOSIUS, the late A. H. THOMSON, 
Esq., and others. 
On WEDNESDAY, April 19, the valuable COL- 
LECTION of wit pee other STRINGED INSTRUMENTS of the 
late G. ACKLAND AMES, Esq.. and including the fine example of 
Ant. Stradivarius ao (olde tt, p. 176), and others. 
On THURSDAY, April 20, and Two Following 
Days, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. A. T. THEODOSIUS, of Den- 
stone, Uttoxeter (by order of the Executors). 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Instr t. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38. King-street. Covent-garden. on FRIDAY 
NEXT, April 14, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, SCLENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS, comprising aan ierosco; Objectives, and Slides— 

Telescopes, &c. ras and Lenses by well-known makers— 
= other Stande—Dry, Platee—Chemicale Cam. mera Cases—Mounts Poe 

raphic A tus—Lanterns and Slides—Electrical 
pilancos—Boske and scellaneous Property. 

On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 














OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Part I., Vol. LVI., MARCH, 1893. Price 5s. 





aon ke 
Distribution and } the in India. - % 
BAINES, Esq., 1rC8. .s> ate mn oe for rtd With 


Discussion. 
The Re-organization of the Labour Department. 
SCHLOSS, Esq., M.A. With Discussivn. 
ag ore an iogiey: as to the Physical and Mental Condition of vi 
sand Children seen in One Hundred and Six Schools. 
FRANCIS WARNER, Esq., M.D. Lond. F.R.C.P. With ¥, wy 
MISCELLANEA :—1. Commercial History and Review of 1892.—2. Agri- 
cultural Seaagag of 1892.—3. Fires in London and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade in 1892. =a ae Literature in 1892.—5. 
an ped in Demogra: —6. Notes on Economica! and Statis' 
Works.—7. Quarterly at of Additions tothe Library.—8. Periodical 


oeena. 
London: E, 8 street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


By DAVID F. 


ford, 26 and 27, Cocksp 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


SPANISH LITERATURE: an Elementary Handbook, with Indices, &c., by H. Butler Clarke, M.A., 


Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Will attract the attention of students to a too much neglected field of literary study. 


”— Scotsman, 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT of ORNAMENT. By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A., Author 


of ‘ Symbolism in Christian Art,’ ‘ Heraldry,’ &c. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN OWEN, M.A. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By John Owen, M.A., Author of ‘ Evenings 


with the Skeptics,’ &. 


his im 
PETRARCH, 
of Enlightenment in Europe. 


ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES. 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the ANGLO-SAXONS. By | 
Baron J. DE BAYE. With 17 4to. Steel Plates (containing 114 Figures of Swords, 
Spear-heads, Fibule, Glass Vessels, Pottery, &c.) and 31 Woodcuts. Royal 4to. 21s. 

‘‘ A very learned and important work. Most valuable.”— Westminster Review. 
“ An exhaustive treatise.”— National Observer. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERTIES,—Kach 23. 64. 
61. DRUNKENNESS. By G. R. Wilson. 
60. The EIGHT HOURS’ QUESTION. By J. M. Robertson. 


59. The EMANCIPATION of WOMEN. By Adele Crepaz. 


8vo. 10s. 6d 


A MANUAL of ROMAN LAW. By D. Chamier, Barrister- | 


at-Law. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


The PHOTOGRAPHER’S POCKET-BOOK. A Short Guide 
to the Practice of all the usual Photographie Processes, for Professionals and Amateurs. 
By Dr. KE. VOGEL. With 63 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


rtant Work, which is now gendy, deale comprehensively with the chief Types of Renaissance Freethought, BOCCACCIO, BRUNO, GUICCIARDINI, MACHIAVELLI, 
MPONAZZI, and VANINI, preceded by a study of DANTE as a precursor of the Renaissance, and forms a unique contribution to the history of the Development 


INDISPENSABLE TO OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 
| TREATISE on PUBLIC HEALTH, and its Applications 


' in England, France, Belgium, Germany, auatshe, Sweden, and Finland. By Drs. 
PALMBERG and otal p ot pe 182 lilustrations, 21s. 
“A most useful work.”—Lanc 
j wi book which should be in the library of every one interested in the work of Heniiany 
science.” —Hygiene. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL ECONOMY in their 


HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By JAMES BONAR, M.A. LL.D. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
‘The DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in GERMANY 


SINCE KANT, and its Progress in Great Britain since 1825. By OTTO PFLEIDERER, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Appendix of 54 pp. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES, 


|The BUDDHIST INFLUENCE on PRIMITIVE CHRIS- 


et By ARTHUR LILLIE, Author of ‘Buddhism in Christendom.’ Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


New Edition, with an 





CHARITY ORGANIZATION SERIES. 
Edited by C. S. LOCH, Sec. to Char. Organ. Soc. 
1. INSURANCE and SAVING. Qs. 6d. 
2, The FEEBLE-MINDED CHILD and ADULT. 2s. 6d. 
3. The BETTER WAY of ASSISTING SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. 2s. 6d, 
4. The EPILEPTIC and CRIPPLED CHILD and ADULT. 
2s. 6d. 
STANDARD AUTHORS SERIES.—New Volumes. 


LIFE of BEAU BRUMMELL. By Capt. Jesse. 4s. 6d. net. 


DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME D’ARBLAY. Edited 
by CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 4 vols. 16s. net. 


LETTERS and WORKS of LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. Edited by MOY THOMAS. 2 vols. 8s. net. 


LETTERS, &c., of LORD CHESTERFIELD. Edited by 
JOHN BRADSHAW, LL.D. 3 vols. 12s. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS'S ‘JESUS.’ 


The LIFE of JESUS CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By D. F. 


STRAUSS. Translated by GEORGE ELIOT. New Edition, in 1 vol. With Intro- 
duction by Prof. OTTO PFLEIDERER. Large 8vo. 15s. 


The BIBLEand its THEOLOGY,as POPULARLY TAUGHT: 
a Review and Restatement. By Dr.G. VANCE SMITH. 5s. 


1. ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE STORY. By Thomas 
PINKERTON. 2 vols, (/mmediately. 


2, HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Ella Fordyce. With Preface 
by EDNA LYALL. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
“* Miss Fordyce tells her story well.”—Atheneum, 
NEW WORK BY MR. GEORGE BARLOW. 
A LOST MOTHER. With Frontispiece after Blake’s ‘There 


Shall Be No More Death.’ Feap. 4to. Rubricated Initials, 4s. 6d. Large Paper (50 
only), 7s. 6d. 


Mr. STOPFORD BROOKE writes :—‘‘I find your poem a very beautiful thing. It seems to 
me as true as it is fair, and as sweetly thought as it is well one. It is a poem for all who 
have lost their earthly love to keep by them and to cherish.” 


POEMS from the GERMAN. Texts, with Translations by 
C. Seer ete M.A., on the opposite pages, and Preface by Prof. FIEDLER, Ph.D. 


“ A miniature gna So German poetry, to which the critical preface by Prof. Fiedler 
forms a useful guide.”— Times. 
‘‘ A dainty little volume of representative German lyrics.”—Manchester Guardian. 


First and Second Editions exhausted, THIRD READY. 
A BROWNING PRIMER: a Companion to the Pocket 


Volume of ‘Selections from the Poetical Works of Rotert Browning.’ By ESTHER 
P. DEFRIES. With Introduction by Dr. F.J. FURNIVALL. 16mo. half-cloth, 1s. 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 28. 6d, each. 
VICTOR HUGO. J. Pringle Nichol. 
BROWNING and WHITMAN. Oscar Triggs. 





NEW SCIENTIFIC TeEXT-BOOKS. 


EMBYOLOGY of MAN and MAMMALS (TEXT-BOOK 


of), By Dr. OSCAR HERTWIG. 339 Figures and 2 Coloured Plates. 21s. 


PETROLOGY (TEXT-BOOK of). By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D. 
F.G.S. 86 Cuts. 7s. 6d. 


BIOLOGY (TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY). By H. J. 
CAMPBELL, M.D. (of Guy’s). 136 Cuts. 6s. 


PHY YSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY (INTRODUCTION to). 


By Dr. T. IN. 21 Illustrations. 6s, 
“We want Ran a beet badly.” —Nature. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


OUTLINES of PEDAGOGICS. By Prof. W. Rein. 3s. 
DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. Edited 


by ‘Prof. H. NETTLESHIP and Dr. J. E. SANDYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, | 


with New Indexes. 4to. double columns, 21s. 


EMPIRE and PAPACY in the MIDDLE AGES: an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Medieval History for Use in Schools. By ALICE D. GREEN- 
WOOD. 2 Maps. 4s. 6d 


SET BY THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAM. BOARD. 
CICERO’S PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by Rev. J. 
HUNTER SMITH, M.A., First Assistant Master in King Edward’s School, Birming- 


ham, 1s. 6d. 
PARALLEL GRAMMAR 


GREEK GRAMMAR (ACCIDENCE). By Prof. E. A. Son- | 
NENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 2s. 


THIRD LATIN READER and WRITER. By C. M. Dix, 


M.A. (Oxon.). 2s. 


| The SCIENCE of EDUCATION. By J.F. Herbart. Trans- 


| lated, with Biographical Introductioh (56 pp.), by H. M. and E. FELKIN, and 
Preface (12 pp.) by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. pt Ae ed Portrait. 4s. 6d. 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. With Notes and Glossary. 
By Prof. J. W. BRIGHT, Ph.D. 6s. 6d. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S CYCLOPADIA of EDUCATION. 


Third Edition. Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. By 
Dr. W. MOELLER. Translated by ANDREW RUTHERFORD, B.D. 558 pp. 8vo. 15s. 
“A distinct advance on Kurtz.”— Review of the Churches. 


SERIES.—Newest Volumes. 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Clarke, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Taylorian Teacher in Spanish. 4s. 6d. 


FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By the Same. 





THIRD FRENCH READER and WRITER. By Prof L. 


fi --~ a New Edition-of the FIRST GERMAN READER and WRITER (ls.), and an 
Enlarged Euition of FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER (is. 6d.) 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. Paternoster-square, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


NOTICE.—A New Serial 
Story, entitled The 
GREATER GLORY, 
by MAARTEN MAR- 
TENS, commenced in 
the APRIL Number of 
the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


—_—_~— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GARDEN OF EDEN,’ &c. 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By A. M. Diehl. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


THROUGH THICK and THIN. By 
MARGERY HOLLIS, Author of ‘ Anthony Fairfax,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, 


The LAST of the DYNMOKES. By 
CLAUDE BRAY, Author of ‘To Save Himself,’ &c. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SO NEAR AKIN.’ 


IN a PROMISED LAND. A South 
African Story. By M. A. BENGOUGH. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE NOVELS OF 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Each sold separately, neatly printcd on good paper, 
price 6s. each. 


1. The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


2. AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 


Evo. €s. 


Crown 


AND 


3. (Shortly) GOD’S FOOL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 


Each sold separately, neatly printed on good paper, 
price 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 

. ARDATH. 

. THELMA. 

. WORMWOOD. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


New Burlington-street, W. 
Publisters in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~—— 


NOW READY, 62nd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1893. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 


and Corrected by the Nobility. 
“The sixty-second edition of 


Lod 
even mere complete in its Se Bea ng 


e’ is 


Peerage and Barone’ 
n its 


and more convenient 


cross-references, &c., than its sixty-one predecessors. There is surely 


little room left for improvement inf 


luture issues.” 
Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 


“This ot arte most sumptuous peerage we know in this country, and 


t up with scrupulous 


Good as the paper, 


it is in ev var sed gol care. 
c=: illustrat ons. and general technique are, the editing i as 


to represent equally minute attention 


to details.”—Queen, Jan. 21 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 


FAR CATHAY 


NDIA. By Major-General A. 


and FARTHER 


RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly 


I j 
HLM. Political Agent at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The FORBIDDEN 


W. H. DE WINTON, Author of 
NEW NOVEL BY THE 


SACRIFICE. By 


‘St. Michael’s Eve.’ 3 vols 
AUTHOR OF ‘VIVA.’ 


DEAREST. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of ‘ Viva,’ 


‘ My Lord and My Lady,’&c. 3 vols. 


“Written with the good taste and the good breeding which are 
characteristic of all Mrs. Forrester’s works, it gives us, in the step- 


mother of Mr. apenney bee and 
limited influence over her daughter, 


in the young lady who gains un- 
and is the ‘dearest’ of the story, 


two types which reveal at once the author's knowledge of the world and 
her self-restraint—for either the one or the other might easily have 


run into caricature in less skilful ha: 


BETWEEN TWO 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author 
Hampden,’ &e. 3 vols. 


nds.”— World. 


OPINIONS. By 


of ‘A Moorland Idyl, ‘A Village 


“Mr. Algernon Gissing has not, we think, done better work than his 
last novel. The same keen pereeption of the Aarager nd of —— rural 
charm 


scenery gives to this, as to 


other books. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BC BOOKS, 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK. 


The £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE, and 


other New Stories. By MARK TWAIN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
3s. 6d, (Immediately. 


SONGS and SONNETS. By Mathilde 


BLIND. Pott 8vo. vellum and gold, 5s. 

The POETS and NATURE: Reptiles, 
pip My INSECTS. By PHIL ROBINSON. wn Sve 
“ Singularly attractive.”—Leeds Mercury. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEORGE 


MAC DONALD. Collected and Arran; with many Ni 
by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. hy a 
‘(A treasure-house of quiet enjoyment.” ses sag “Mail, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
WITNESS | to the DEED. By Geo. Manville 


The DICTATOR. By Justin McCarthy, M M. P, 
TIME’ S REVENGES. By David Christie 


MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph's Coat,’&c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best stori 
mal a4 oe + ool ~ Cotati Murray has written. ...Of unflagging 
HEATHER and SNOW. By George M Mac 
DONALD, Author of ‘ David Elginbrod,’ &c. 2 vols. 


RUJUB the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty. 


3 vols. 
*“ Deeply interesting....Mr. Henty in three volumes is a decided 
success.”— World. 


ROPES of SAND. By R. E. Francillon, 
Author of ‘King or Knave?’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Powerful, original, and fascinating.”—Daily Telegraph. 

















painting, while the human interest ta more’ varied, better sustained, 


and more serious.”—Saturday 


THROUGH another MAN’S EYES. 


By ELEANOR poy 8 vols. 


An exceedingly 


HUGH DEYNE 


By VERE CLAVERING, Auther of ‘A Modern Delilah,’ 


caldine,’&c. 3 vols. 


of a thoughtful, carefully- -written novel, 
net without eam fice’ a genuinely interesting. 


lanchester Examiner. 


of PLAS-IDRYS. 


‘ Bar- 


“The story is told in a pretty and plausible way.”—Atheneum. 


A BROKEN IDOL. 


GEANT, Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ 


&c. 3 vols. 


By Adeline Ser- 


‘Sir Anthony,’ 
(Next week. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8v0. uniformly bound, 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 
By the Author of ‘Mistress 
Beatrice Cope.’ 

JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S 
DAUGHTER. By Adeline Ser- 
geant. 

PART of the PROPERTY. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 

The AWAKENING of MARY 
FENWICK. By Beatrice Whitby. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
Ry Mabel Hart. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ 





bevelled boards, each $s, 6d. 

MISTRESS BEATRICE 
COPE. By M. E. Le Clerc. 

A MARCH in the RANKS, 
By Jessie Fothergill. 

NINETTE. By the pater 
of ‘ Vera,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ 

A ag tata va PATH. By 
Mrs. Ale: 

ONE REASON WHY. By 
Beatrice Whitb: 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 


The IDES of MARCH. By 
G. M. Robins. 





A SELECTI 


ON FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD 


LIBRARY. 


EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 


— HALIFAX, GENTLE- 


AN. 
A WOMAN’ S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. 
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The Children of the Poor. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


In ‘How the Other Half Lives’ Mr. Riis 
gave an interesting account of the poorer 
and more or less degraded and criminal 
classes in New York. He here completes 
his survey by telling much about the boys 
and girls of the same groups. He is a 
vigorous writer, and his pictures are pathetic 
and suggestive. In several chapters, too, 
he describes in detail the efforts (some of 
them highly successful) of various philan- 
thropic organizations to stem the tide of 
auperism, and to brighten and dignify the 
ves of children who would otherwise grow 
up to be beggars, vagabonds, and perhaps 
thieves. The book is well worth reading, 
and our own social reformers may learn a 
great deal from it. 

There is an important difference between 
our own country and the United States, in 
that in the latter the great majority of 
paupers are not natives, but aliens; but for 
the rest, there is a curious resemblance in the 
position of ‘the submerged tenth” there 
and here. New York and London have the 
same problems to solve, each under condi- 
tions that, in the main, are almost identical, 
yet the variations in details are considerable 
and significant. For instance, though there 
is an Italian colony among us, it is by no 
means so large as that in the Mulberry 
Street Bend, of which one short-lived 
inmate is here described :— 


“It was the death of little Giuseppe that 
brought me to his home, a dismal den in a rear 
tenement down a dark and forbidding alley. 
I have seldom seen a worse place. There was 
no trace there of a striving for better things— 
the tenement had stamped that out—nothing 
but darkness and filth and misery. From this 
hole Giuseppe had come to the school a mass of 
rags, but with that jovial gleam in his brown 
eyes that made him gn instant favorite with 
the teachers as well as with the boys. One of 
them especially, little Mike, became attached 
to him, and a year after his cruel death shed 
tears yet, when reminded of it. Giuseppe had 
not been long at the school when he was sent to 
an Elizabeth Street tenement for a little absentee. 
He brought her, shivering in even worse rags 


By Jacob A. Riis. 





than his own ; it was a cold winter day. ‘This 
girl is very poor,’ he said, presenting her to the 
teacher, with a pitying ok It was only then 
that he learned that she had no mother. His 
own had often stood between the harsh father 
and him when he came home with unsold even- 
ing papers. Giuseppe fished his only penny out 
of his pocket—his capital for the afternoon’s 
trade. ‘I would like to give her that,’ he said. 
After that he brought her pennies regularly 
from his day’s sale, and took many a thrashing 
for it. He undertook the general supervision 
of the child’s education, and saw to it that she 
came to school every day. Giuseppe was twelve 
years old. There came an evening when busi- 
ness had been very bad, so bad that he thought 
a bed in the street healthier for him than the 
Crosby Street alley. With three other lads in 
similar straits he crawled into the iron chute that 
ventilated the basement of the Post-office on the 
Mail Street side and snuggled down on the 
grating. They were all asleep, when fire broke 
out in the cellar. The three climbed out, but 
Giuseppe, whose feet were wrapped in a mail- 
bag, was too late. He was burned to death. 
The little girl still goes to the Mott Street 
school. She is too young to understand, and 
marvels why Giuseppe comes no more with his 
pennies. Mike cries for his friend. When, 
some months ago, I found myself in the Crosby 
Street alley, and went up to talk to Giuseppe’s 
parents, they would answer no questions before 
I had replied to one of theirs. It was thus 
interpreted to me by a girl from the basement, 
who had come in out of curiosity: ‘Are youse 
goin’ to give us any money?’ Poor Giuseppe !” 


The Italians,accordin g to Mr. Riis, are 
driving out the Irish; but the Russian, 
Polish, and Roumanian Jews are yet more 
numerous in New York. There are about 
111,000 in the three wards chiefly occupied 
by them, and the steady influx of these 
—_ of whom less than a third speak 

nglish or care to acquire American citizen- 
ship, is represented as a grave danger :— 


‘* Here, then, are conditions as unfavorable 
to the satisfactory, even safe, development of 
child life in the chief American city as could 
well be imagined ; more unfavorable even than 
with the Bohemians, who have at least their 
faith in common with us, if safety lies in the 
merging through the rising generation of the 
discordant elements into a common harmony. 
A community set apart, set sharply against the 
rest in every clashing interest, social and in- 
dustrial ; foreign in language, in faith, and in 
tradition ; repaying dislike with distrust ; ex- 
panding under the new relief from oppression in 
the unpopular qualities of greed and conten- 
tiousness fostered by ages of tyranny unresist- 
ingly borne. Clearly, if ever there was need of 
moulding any material for the citizenship that 
awaits it, it is with this; and if ever trouble 
might be expected to beset the effort, it might 
be looked for here. But it is not so. The 
record shows that of the sixty thousand children, 
including the fifteen thousand young men and 
women over fourteen who earn a large share of 
the money that pays for rent and food, and the 
twenty-three thousand toddlers under six years, 
fully one-third go to school. Deducting the two 
extremes, little more than a thousand children 
of between six and fourteen years, that is, of 
school age, were put down as receiving no in- 
struction at the time the census was taken ; but 
it is not at all likely that this condition was per- 
manent in the case of the greater number of 
these. The poorest Hebrew knows—the poorer 
he is, the better he knows it—that knowledge 
is power, and power as the means of getting on 
in the world that has spurned him so long is 
what his soul yearns for. He lets no opportu- 
nity slip to obtain it. Day and night schools 
are crowded by his children, who are everywhere 
forging ahead of their Christian school-fellows, 





taking more than their share of prizes and pro- 
motions. Every synagogue, every second rear 
tenement or dark back yard, has its school 
and its schoolmaster with his scourge to inter- 
cept those who might otherwise escape.” 


The rabbis are much more successful in 
securing education, such as it is, among the 
inmates of the Jewish quarter than are the 
State authorities in obtaining compliance 
with the law among the Christians :— 

‘Tt is the business of the State to see to it 
that its interest in the child as a future citizen 
is not imperilled by the compact. Herein New 
York we set about this within the memory of 
the youngest of us. To-day we have compul- 
sory education and a factory law prohibiting 
the employment of young children. All between. 
eight and fourteen years old must go to school. 
at least fourteen weeks in each year. None may 
labor in factories under the age of fourteen ; not 
under sixteen unless able to read and write 
simple sentences in English. These are the- 
barriers thrown up against the inroads of ignos- 
rance, poverty’s threat. They are barriers of 
paper. We have the laws, but we do not 
enforce them. By that I do not mean to say. 
that we make no attempt to enforce them. We 
do. We catch a few hundred truants each year 
and send them to reformatories to herd with 
thieves and vagabonds worse than they, rather 
illogically, since there is no pretence that there 
would have been room for them in the schools 
had they wanted to go there. We set half a 
dozen factory inspectors to canvass more than 
twice as many thousand workshops and to cate- 
chise the children they find there. Some are 
turned out and go back the next day to that or 
some other shop. The great mass that are 
under age lie and stay. And their lies go on 
record as evidence that we are advancing, and 
that child-labor is getting to be a thing of the past. 
That the horrible cruelty of a former day is ; that 
the children have better treatment and a better 
time of it in the shops—often a good enough 
time to make one feel that they are better off 
there learning habits of industry than running 
about the streets, so long as there is no way of 
making them attend school—I believe from 
what I have seen. That the law has had the- 
effect of greatly diminishing the number of 
child-workers I do not believe. It has had 
another and worse effect. It has bred whole- 
sale perjury among them and their parents. 
Already they have become so used to it that it 
is a matter of sport and a standing joke among 
them. The child of eleven at home and at 
night school is fifteen in the factory as a matter 
of course. Nobody is deceived, but the perjury 
defeats the purpose of the law.” 

The Jewish children get some schooling, . 
but the factory law is, in their case, violated 
even more than in that of the Christians. 
The tolerance of child labour, besides all the 
other evils incident to it, encourages the 
sweating system, which is as great a curse 
in New York as it is in London. 

The sad but instructive picture of the 
slum life of children which is drawn by 
Mr. Riis in the first half of his book is 
relieved by the chapters that follow, con- 
cerning the movements lately started for 
improving their condition. Foremost among 
these Mr. Riis places the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which. 
was founded nineteen years ago by a bene- 
volent Quaker, Mr. John D. Wright, and 
which now has many offshoots in other 
American cities. In New York it has done 
and is doing wonders :— 

‘In the past year (1891) it investigated 7,695 
complaints and rescued 3,683 children from per- 
nicious surroundings, some of them froma worse 
fate than death, ‘ But let it not be supposed from 
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this,’ writes the Superintendent, ‘that crimes 
of and against children are on the increase. As 
a matter of fact wrongs to children have been 
materially lessened in New York by the Society’s 
action and influence during the past seventeen 
years. Some have entirely disappeared, having 
been eradicated root and branch from New 
York life, and an influence for good has been 
felt by the children themselves, as shown by the 
great diminution in juvenile delinquency from 
1875, when the Society was first organized, to 
1891, the figures indicating a decrease of fully 
fifty per cent.’ Other charitable efforts, work- 
ing along the same line, contributed their share, 
perhaps the greater, to the latter result, but 
the Society’s influence upon the environment 
that shapes the childish mind and character, as 
well as upon the child itself, is undoubted. It 
is seen in the hot haste with which a general 
cleaning up and setting to rights is begun in a 
block of tenement barracks the moment the 
‘cruelty man’ heaves in sight; in the ‘holy 
horror’ the child-beater has of him and his 
mission, and in the altered attitude of his victim, 
who not rarely nowadays confronts his tor- 
mentor with the threat, ‘if you do that I will 
go to the Children’s Society,’ always effective 
except when drink blinds the wretch to conse- 
quences.” 


Another excellent institution is the Fresh 
Air Fund, which owes its existence to Mr. 
Willard Parsons. In 1877 he was able to 
provide sixty poor children with a fort- 
night’s holiday in the country. In 1891 
the number had risen to 13,568, the average 
cost being two dollars per child, principally 
for travelling. According to Mr. Parsons 
the two weeks’ healthful enjoyment pro- 
vided for each child is but a small part of 
the benefit conferred upon him :— 

**T contend that a great gain has been made 
if you can only succeed in making the tenement- 
house child thoroughly discontented with his 
lot. There is some hope then of his getting 
out of it and rising to a higher plane. The new 
life he sees in the country, the contact with good 
people, not at arm’s length, but in their homes ; 
not at the dinner, feast, or entertainment given 
to him while the giver stands by and looks 
down to see how he enjoys it, and remarks on 
his forlorn appearance ; but brought into the 
family and given a seat at the table, where, as 
one boy wrote home, ‘I can have two pieces of 
pie if I want, and nobody says nothing if I take 
three pieces of cake’ ; or, as a little girl reported, 
where ‘ We have lots to eat, and so much to eat 
that we could not tell you how much we get to 
eat.’ This is quite a different kind of service, 
and has resulted in the complete transformation 
of many a child. It has gone back to its 
wretchedness, to be sure, but in hundreds of 
instances about which I have personally known, 
it has returned with head and heart full of new 
ways, new ideas of decent living, and has suc- 
cessfully taught the shiftless parents the better 
way.” 

The Charity Organization Society of New 
York appears to have much wider scope 
than the English body with the same name. 
By its own action, or through the individual 
enterprise of its members, kindergartens, 
industrial schools, boys’ clubs, and many 
other institutions have been established and 
are increasing, and doing much to improve 
the condition of New York. Mr. Riis rightly 
insists that ‘the child problem is the all 
important one’’; and as he points out, the 


personal efforts made to solve it are correct- 
ing the ‘nuschievous habit, characteristic 
of the American people,” of “rising up and 
passing a law that is loudly in demand, and 
letting it go with that, as if all social evils 
could be cured by mere legal enactment.” 





The Early History of Coffee Houses in Eng- 
land. By Edward Forbes Robinson, B.A. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuis little book displays distinct erudition, 

but its information is not particularly well 

conveyed. In particular Mr. Robinson 
appears undecided as to the relative values 
of text, foot-notes, and appendix, and 
his want of method proves somewhat 
irritating. Again, the chapters about the 
discovery of coffee and its early use in 
the East are avowedly based on second-hand 
information, and occupy a wholly dispro- 
portionate amount of space. Also we do 
not exactly understand why, if Addison and 

Steele are excluded, several pages should be 

devoted to Dryden at Will’s with ‘‘ You are 

right, young gentleman; a nobler ode 
never was produced”—and the rest of it. 

However, though the volume has faults, it 

should be read, more especially as the illus- 

trations of tokens and so forth are extremely 
curious. 

The berry had to live down much preju- 
dice, particularly in France, where it was 
supposed to promote melancholy. Even 
Dr. Willis, who attempted to discriminate 
between fact and fable, opined that its 
votaries must be prepared in some cases to 
encounter languor and even paralysis, 
though, if used with judgment, “it wonder- 
fully clears and enlightens every part of the 
Soul and disperses all the clouds of every 
Function.’ William Harvey patronized 
the beverage before coffee-houses became a 
fashion in London, but its first home in this 
country seems to have been at Oxford. 
Nathaniel Cornopius, a Cretan, who after- 
wards became Bishop of Smyrna, made 
coffee for his own use at Balliol in 1648; 
some two years later one Jacob, a Jew, 
opened a coffee-house; and Tillyard’s estab- 
lishment, started near All Souls’ in 1655, 
was much frequented by clubs chiefly com- 
posed of loyalists. The first London coffee- 
house was projected in 1652 by Pasqua 
Rosee, a native of Ragusa, who had come to 
England as servant of a merchant named 
Edwards. His advertisement set forth that 


‘*the quality of this drink is cold and dry; 
and though it be a Dryer, yet it neither heats, 
nor inflames more than hot Posset...... It is very 
good to help digestion ; and therefore of great 
use to be taken about three a clock afternoon, 
as well as in the morning. It much quickens 
the spirits, and makes the heart lightsome ; it 
is good against sore eyes, and the better if you 
hold your head over it and take in the steam 
that way.” 

Despite a judicious change of religion, 
Pasqua was compelled to take one Bowman, 
an ex-coachman, into partnership, who 
qualified as a freeman and thus disarmed 
the hostility of the tavern-keepers. But 
Bowman learned the secrets of the trade, 
and then set up an opposition shop, where- 
fore an admirer wrote :— 

What! Pasqua, you at first did broach 
This Nectar for the publick Good, 

Must you call Kitt down from the Coach 
To drive a Trade he understood 

No more than you di then your creed 
Or he doth now to write or read ? 


Seven years after Pasqua’s adventure there 
was founded the famous: Rota Club, with 
the author of ‘Oceana’ for its leading 
spirit, which met at the Turk’s Head in 
New Palace Yurd to drink: coffee, debate, 





and vote by ballot. After the Restoration 
the use of coffee-houses spread apace, and 
Man’s was even frequented by the beaux. 
Mr. Robinson considerably overstates, to 
our mind, their influence as “homes of 
liberty ” ; for, if the Stuart Government was 
criticized in such resorts, they were also the 
places in which evidence was collected 
against the so-called Popish Plot. As for 
the persecution they endured, it amounts to 
this: that they were suppressed by procla- 
mation in 1675, but only for afew days. Also 
the writer labours to prove that these estab- 
lishments were important in promoting tem- 
perance, but he hardly makes good his case ; 
though they did, no doubt, distract a certain 
amount of custom from the taverns. He 
lectures Pepys for winebibbing, and we 
feel very much disposed to take him to task 
for Pecksniffism. However, Mr. Robinson’s 
leanings are so obvious that they do little 
harm, and his quotations from broadsides 
and pamphlets well repay perusal. For 
example, ‘The Case of the Coffee Men 
against the Newspapers’ contains the 
notable suggestion that the public should 
write its own journals by jotting down 
intelligence upon slates, which was to appear 
next day in print, and complains of eaves- 
dropping pressmen ‘‘ employed—one or two 
for each paper—at so much a week to haunt 
coffee-houses, and thrust themselves into 
companies where they are not known to pick 
up matter for the papers.” Accordingly, 
privacy having become impossible, sub- 
scription clubs began to acquire popu- 
larity and coffee-houses to decline. 





Recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy, together 
with a Letter to the Women of France on 
‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’ By ©. A. Behrs. 
Translated from the Russian by C. E. 
Turner. (Heinemann.) 
THERE can be no question that Count 
Tolstoy is the most interesting figure in 
contemporary Russia. He is so original, so 
independent, so thoroughly Russian, and yet 
so very cosmopolitan, that it is impossible 
not to take the liveliest interest in all he 
does and says. Whether he is preaching 
the gospel of primitive Christianity, or de- 
claiming against the institution of marriage 
as we understand it, and all the accepted 
modern notions of romance and love— 
whether he is distributing relief amongst 
the starving peasantry of his country and 
courageously speaking his mind to the 
inconvenience of a despotic government, or 
whether he is writing charming novels full 
of delicate and subtle analysis—Tolstoy 
always obtains the hearing not only of 
Russia, but of Europe and of America. 
What is there in this man that thus can 
attract the attention of the world? He is not 
an advertiser, in these days when personal 
advertisement has grown almost into a fine 
art. He is certainly not so great a master 
of style as Tourguénief, nor so fascinating a 
raconteur as Potapenko, but he is intensely 
sincere and essentially human. 
The table-talk and domestic life of such 
a central figure as Tolstoy undoubtedly is 
should be full of incident. His conversa- 
tion should be sparkling, and if not abso- 
lutely brilliant, like the talk of a Voltaire, 
it should be trenchant and full of luminous 
reflections on men and things. This is 
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what we expect; and if, in turning to Mr. 
Behrs’s ‘ Recollections,’ we find nothing of 
the sort, should we be disappointed? If we 
are reasonable beings, and have not been 
spoilt by the memoirs of the eighteenth 
century, we shall be relieved to find that the 
great Tolstoy is as simple as any ordinary 
being—nay, very much more so. We shall 
find in this simplicity the real secret of his 
great success. He is a child. He romps 
about with his children, jumps upon his 
brother-in-law’s back, and makes him carry 
him about the room; and in the summer, 
when he sees the peasants mowing the long 
grass, he will himself take the scythe from 
the hands of the most fatigued-looking of 
the party, and put his whole heart into the 
work. Whatever he does he tries to do as 
well as he can. There is no dilettantism 
about him, and, moreover, no self-con- 
sciousness. 

Count Tolstoy married Mr. Behrs’s sister, 
and hence this volume of recollections pre- 
sents to us a particularly faithful picture of 
the life and domesticity of the great novelist. 
His life has been uneventful, its greatest 
event being, apparently, his marriage. 

The relations between the Count and his 
wife are known to be the happiest. ‘‘ Leo 
Nicholaevitch,” Mr. Behrs remarks, 


‘* has often said that he has found in his family 
life the completest happiness, and in her [his 
wife] not only an affectionate wife and perfect 
mother, but a help and an aid in his literary 
career...... As both possess ina high degree a 
straightforwardness and frankness of character, 
I have often fancied that each is aware of what 
the other may be thinking at any given moment. 
oedees In her conduct and bearing towards her 
husband and his literary productions she always 
reminds me of a religious worshipper and 
guardian of some sacred well. Her self- 
imposed task, owing to his carelessness and 
those unmethodical habits which seem to be 
common to all geniuses, has never been an easy 
one. In proof of this I may state that the com- 
position of his novel ‘War and Peace’ began 
immediately after their marriage, and extended 
over a period of eight years. During that time, 
in addition to all her occupations as mother of 
her four children who were born in the interval, 
she copied out the romance no less than seven 
times. It was she who always collected and put 
in order the scraps and bits of paper on which 
he is wont to write his works. She only is able 
to make out with comparative ease his marvel- 
lously illegible handwriting, to decipher his 
hastily-scratched scrawls and fantastic hiero- 
glyphics, and to guess correctly from his incom- 
pleted words and phrases, which he had either 
not the time or the patience to finish, the ideas 
and thoughts he wished to express. Her faultless 
capacity in this respect is a frequent theme of 
the Count’s astonishment and praise.” 


Next to working out his theories on paper 
and in practice the Count’s great preoccupa- 
tion was the education of his children. 
* All in the house,” says Mr. Behrs, 


‘‘were made to understand that children are 
always disposed to copy and imitate what they 
see or hear. They were, therefore...... con- 
stantly in the company of the grown-up 
members of the household, and for this reason, 
perhaps, when eight o’clock struck—the hour 
for them to go to bed-—Leo Nicholaevitch 
would at times give a sigh of relief, and exclaim 
‘Well, at last we are free!’...... The children 
were never punished for having neglected to 
prepare their lessons or for repeating them 
badly, but were rewarded whenever they had 
learned well.” - 


| 





In another chapter Mr. Behrs goes to 
the root of all Count Tolstoy’s eccentric 
ideas, and explains their origin :— 

“If we would form a just estimate of the 
peculiar traits in the character and teaching of 
Leo Nicholaevitch, we must not forget the 
close relation they have to the views and 
opinions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. There is no 
doubt that the writings of the French thinker 
had a great influence on his modé of thought.” 


Tolstoy, then, is a sort of Christian Rous- 
seau. That is Mr. Behrs’s explanation of 
his creed and doctrines. 

Mr. Behrs’s recollections are full of inter- 
esting incidents and episodes, revealing the 
sweet and simple family life of this great 
and simple man—that life which “‘ was too 
full and complete to leave him a care for dis- 
traction and amusement elsewhere beyond his 
own circle.” <A perusal of this charmingly 
written work will help us to understand 
better a lovable character, whose influence 
for good has been deeply felt in his own 
country. He is a living illustration of 
Ibsen’s theory that the strong man must live 
alone, apart from cliques and the world. 

Mr. Behrs’s letter to the women of France 
is, perhaps, less pleasant reading. Count 
Tolstoy is not the first moralist the world has 
seen who has wished to make men practise 
asceticism. But moralists and theorizers 
have not been able to alter human nature, 
and they are not likely to do so. Probably 
the homely English method of elevating 
marriage into a romantic and poetic relation- 
ship—a method which has been handed 
down to us from the days of chivalry, and 
which we have in common with the leading 
nations of Western Europe—is more whole- 
some and more noble than the sentimental 
mawkishness of Rousseau combined with 
asceticism and water which seems to be Count 
Tolstoy’sremedy forhuman depravity. Count 
Tolstoy’s view of modern social life is hardly 
correct, and, to say the least of it, in ques- 
tionable taste. The Russian recluse appears 
to have taken the novels of Zola and his 
school as faithful pictures of European life, 
and hastily singled out the institution of 
marriage as the root of all evil. He does 
not wish to abolish it, but wishes to 
introduce an ascetic ideal of purity to 
which all should strive to attain. No 
doubt we are growing too self-indulgent 
towards the close of this century, and it may 
be that a little asceticism would do us good; 
but it is not likely that the Count’s voice 
will be listened to. He may continue to 
cry in the wilderness, but his disciples will 
be few. 

Mr. Behrs’s book has affixed to it an 
excellent portrait of his brother-in-law, 








Reports of State Trials —New Series, Vol. IV. 
1839 to 1843. Published under the Direc- 
tion of the State Trials Committee. Edited 
by John E. P. Wallis, M.A. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. ) 

Tis new instalment of the ‘State Trials’ 

contains in its text nineteen cases in full 

detail, and in the usual ‘“‘ Appendix A” a 

light but serviceable sketch of twenty other 

cases which were submitted to the com- 
mittee by the editor, but ‘‘ not ‘thought of 
sufficient importance to be fully reported.” 

It is impossible for us to attempt any method- 

ical analysis of either class of cases, but, in 





offering a few remarks on some of the former 
class, we shall endeavour to select two or 
three which may convey a legal lesson, and 
may interest our readers as having left a 
mark on the history of a past generation. 
One of the most interesting cases in the 
volume is the trial of John Frost, sometime 
a magistrate and mayor of Newport, Mon., 
under 25 Edw. IIIL., stat. 5, c 3, and 
36 Geo. III., c. 7, for levying war against 
the Crown. The general facts were these. 
Frost and his confederates in the year 1839 
organized a night march of three bodies of 
men—miners and others drawn from the 
picturesque hill country of Monmouthshire, 
and armed with guns, pikes, mandrils, 
hatchets, &e.— intending to unite in a foree 
of 10,000 and take possession of itd pe 
with the purpose, it was alleged, of in- 
augurating a general rising throughout the 
kingdom. The night was wet and stormy, 
and Frost found himself and his division 
unsupported at the place of meeting, where 
he was informed that two or three of his 
partisans were prisoners at the Westgate 
Inn, and that a party of soldiers had been 
detached from the barracks to occupy the 
inn. Frost at once set hiscolumn in motion, 
and arrived at the inn about nine in the 
morning ; by seven minutes past nine some 
hundred volleys had been fired, nine dead 
bodies lay in and about the inn, and the sur- 
vivors of Frost’s littlearmy had beenscattered 
by the more effectual fire of their trained 
antagonists. These main facts admitted of 
no dispute; the great question in the trial was 
this: was the act of Frost really a levying. 
of war, which would be high treason, or was 
it merely a riot, which would be only a mis- 
demeanour? Was it, in other words, a 
scheme of general opposition to the royal 
authority, or merely a display and use of 
force for a limited purpose? There was an 
attempt to show that the soldiers were 
called upon to surrender, which would have 
brought the offence unmistakably under the 
former head; but several witnesses—among 
others Henry Williams, special constable, 
and aide-de-camp of the mayor, who had 
been wounded seriously by the mob, and 
had clearly no reason to favour the accused— 
swore positively that the words were ‘ Sur- 
render up your prisoners,” and the Attorney- 
General (Bir John Campbell) at last gave 
up the point. Still it was left to the jury 
to decide whether Frost’s general words and 
conduct were indicative of the more serious 
intention, and the jury was of opinion that 
they were. Accordingly the ex-magistrate 
and ex-mayor was found guilty of high 
treason (though with a recommendation to 
mercy), and the sentence was pronounced 
in the harsh terms of the law as then exist- 
ing: he was to be drawn on a hurdle to 
the place of execution, and hanged by the 
neck till he was dead; afterwards his head 
was to be.severed from his body, and the 
body, divided into four quarters, was to be 
disposed of as Her Majesty should think fit! 
Happily the wayward humours of the law 
(not always exercised to such good purpose) 
prevented the terrible sentence from being 
executed. The delivery of the list of wit- 
nesses required by statute in such cases 
turned out not to be a good delivery in point 
of law. This would have been a fatal 
objection to the conviction if made in due 
time,. but nine judges held that it had not 
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been so made, though six took the con- 
trary view. On account of this serious 
difference of opinion the prerogative of 
mercy intervened, and the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. Earnest 
but unsuccessful efforts were made to obtain 
an early pardon, and Mr. Disraeli was one 
of a minority of five who exerted themselves 
with that view in the House of Commons. 
But Frost was allowed to go to America in 
1854, and received a free pardon in 1856, 
with twenty-one years of life still before 
him. In this case there is a curious illus- 
tration of the difficulty of obtaining an 
entirely accurate report. The judge is made 
to say that John Wilton and others had 
proved that the surrender called for was 
merely that of the prisoners, the fact being 
that Henry Williams was the important 
witness on this point, while John Wilton 
distinctly said, ‘‘ [ did not hear any demand 
to the constables that the prisoners should 
be given up. I was not close enough to 
the door to hear that.” By the way, 
we may add that Dr. Price, of Llan- 
trissant, Mon.—who was one of Frost’s 
adherents, but avoided trial by escaping 
to France in female attire—died on 
January 23rd, aged ninety-two, after gain- 
-ing a singular notoriety by going about 
in a light green and scarlet suit, with 
a fox skin on his head and the “ brush” 
-waving about his shoulders. We have 
ourselves seen this strange apparition in 
=the streets of London, but in our ignorance 
- we put it down to the account of Cossacks, 
Kalmucks, or some other far-off and semi- 
eivilized community ! 
The Earl of Cardigan is remembered by 
- the middle-aged as the leader of the Bala- 
clava charge; to our elderly readers his 
regimental squabbles will come back as a 
reminiscence of their early years—perhaps 
the first bit of gossip which led them in 
boyhood to think there could be anything 
amusing in ‘those stupid newspapers.” 
As colonel of the 11th Hussars, in 1840, 
Lord Cardigan had ‘strained relations” 
with the officers under him. Perhaps there 
- were faults on both sides, but it was 
trumpeted far and wide, as against his 
lordship, that he had stigmatized some of 
the members of the mess as ‘“‘ black-bottle 
gentlemen” because they drank hock from 
‘its native flask. In consequence of the 
dissensions which arose, Capt. Tuckett, on 
half-pay from the same distinguished 
regiment, sent a violent letter to the 
- Morning Chronicle, which led to a duel 
between him and Lord Cardigan on 
Wimbledon Common, hard by the mill 
.so well known since to volunteers. Mr. 
Dann, the miller, who had been invested 
-with a constable’s authority to put down 
duels, ran to the scene of action without 
waiting to stop the mill or even to put his 
coat on; but he was too late to prevent an 
exchange of shots, and the gallant captain 
jay wounded on the turf. In due course 
Lord Cardigan elected to be tried ‘“‘ by his 
peers,” and the facts, all but one, were set 
in close array against him. Unfortunately 
or fortunately, according to the view that we 
may take, the one missing link damaged the 
whole chain of evidence. Mr. Dann and 
others proved up to the hilt that his lord- 
ship had fired the pistol at Capt. Harvey 
Tuckett, but neither Mr. Dann nor any one 





else came prepared to prove that Capt. 
Harvey Tuckett was identical with Capt. 
Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, the person 
mentioned in the indictment. ‘Some one 
had blundered,” though the words after- 
wards so familiarly associated with the 
same nobleman’s name had not then been 
written. Lord Cardigan was acquitted 
because a palpable omission had been made, 
but whose omission was it? The Attorney- 
General (still Sir John Campbell) stoutly 
maintained that it was not /zs, and hurled 
defiance at those who thought otherwise. 
Was it that of the ‘‘ very honourable and 
intelligent solicitor’? who instructed him, 
and who delivered a brief which purported 
to show conclusive evidence of identity? If 
so, why did Sir John Campbell call him 
‘very honourable and intelligent” after a 
fiasco which had cost the country many 
thousand pounds? No onecan answer such 
questions. It was scarcely to the credit of the 
prosecution that nothing was done to remedy 
the defect when once ens the Lord 
High Steward (Lord Denman) pointed out 
that there were several ways in which it 
might easily have been cured. At the 
present time, as the editor points out, the 
Court has power to amend an indictment in 
such a case. 

Two trials in this volume illustrate and 
emphasize the maxim that madness is a 
valid defence in a criminal case if it is 
shown that the accused could not distin- 
guish right from wrong, but not otherwise. 
The earlier of these cases was the trial of 
Edward Oxford, a youth of eighteen or nine- 
teen, in 1840, for discharging a pistol at the 
Queen when she was driving with Prince 
Albert along Constitution Hill. Oxford, 
though he appeared sane to superficial 
observers, was acquitted on ample evidence 
of insanity from those who knew him best. 
An element of comedy in the case was the 
production of the rules and regulations, 
found in his lodgings, of a real or imaginary 
society called ‘‘Young England,” one of 
which rules was ‘‘That no member will be 
allowed to speak during any debate, nor to 
ask more than two questions” ; yet Oxford 
was not an Irishman! A witness proved 
having received from him a letter thus 
addressed :— 

Fly, postman, with this letter bound 

To a public-house, the Hog-in-the-Pound, 

To Miss Chittenden there convey, 

With speedility obey ; 

Remember, my blade, 

The postage is paid. 
The Solicitor-General (Sir Thomas Wilde) 
maintained, reasonably enough, that this 
was no proof of madness, and mentioned 
that a letter was once directed to Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s brother as follows :— 

This is for David Pollock, Esquire, 

For him in Elm Court enquire, 

On the first floor, look no higher, 

There you’ll catch him; 

He ll pay you twopence for this letter, 

He never paid it for a better, 

If he does not, like a setter 

Watch him. 

In our own experience we have known, 
to the credit of the British postman, that 
letters with somewhat similar addresses 
have duly reached their destination. The 


later of the two cases alluded to was that 
of Daniel M‘Naughton, who in 1843, under 
the sting of purely imaginary “ persecu- 





tions ” at the hands of persons in authority, 
shot Mr. Drummond, Sir Robert Peel’s 
private secretary, in the open street close 
to Charing Cross, having tracked him from 
the Prime Minister’s official residence in 
Downing Street, under the impression that 
he was Sir Robert Peel, whom he some- 
what resembled in figure and general 
appearance. M‘Naughton was also ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity, one of 
the medical witnesses being the late Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, then a young practitioner 
in Guildford Street, but already the author 
of ‘Plea for Insanity in Criminal Cases.’ 
In consequence of the verdict in this case 
the House of Lords took the opinion of all 
the judges on five questions respecting 
criminal insanity; the answers, delivered 
by Mr. Justice Maule, were conside ed 
likely to be highly serviceable in case of 
subsequent legislation. 

We can only slightly allude to one other 


case, the trial of the ever humorous, eve?’ 


turbulent Irishman, Feargus O’Connor, for 
seditious conspiracy and other similar 
offences in connexion with Chartist riots at 
Manchester in 1842. Our readers of mature 
age will remember how all London sus- 
pended traffic, and half London turned out 
as special constables, on April 10th, 1848, 
because this same Feargus O’Connor threa- 
tened to lead a countless host of Chartists 
from Kennington Common to the House 
of Commons. On that occasion his con- 
duct owas rather unaccountable: he 
persisted in his design almost to the 
very moment of execution, and then sud- 
denly collapsed. Perhaps he was already 
feeling the approach of the mental affection 
which somewhat sadly closed his career ; 
but in 1843, when the trial with which we 
are now dealing took place, he was still in 
full vigour, and his self-conducted defence 
sparkled with Hibernian vivacity. One 
little ebullition is extremely racy of the 
soil. Describing himself most dolefully as 
a victim on whose devoted head the sins of 
all other Chartists were heaped, he suddenly 
broke off into jocularity :— 

‘* Perhaps you have not heard many Irish 
anecdotes. I will tell you one. Once upon a 
time there was an old maiden lady, who had an 
old cat and an old housekeeper. When the 
housekeeper grew somewhat antiquated, she 
began to be negligent, and all the crockery 
began to go. But when anything was missing 
it was always the red cat. At last the red cat 
was doomed to death ; it was killed. Notwith- 
standing this, the china salad bow] was broken. 
‘Molly,’ says the lady, ‘who broke the salad 
bowl?’ ‘ Arrah, musha, my lady, sure the red 
cat has been here again.’ ‘Why, Molly, how 
can that be ; the red cat was killed?’ ‘ Ah, I 
declare to God, ma’am, I always heard that cats 
had nine lives, but now I’m sure of it.’” 


Whether a Saxon jury can be molli- 
fied by a display of deltte wit and good 
humour we are unable to say; certain it is 
that O’Connor was found ‘not guilty” on 
four out of five counts. He was found 
“ puilty”? on the fifth, but, fortunately 
for him, no punishment followed, because 
‘some one had blundered”’ again, and that 
count was held to be plainly bad in law! 
Mr. Wallis was appointed editor on the 
resignation of Mr. John Macdonell, who was 
at the same time appointed a member of the 
State Trials Committee. The new editor, as 
far as we can see, pursues exactly the same 
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methods as his predecessor. As in the pre- 
vious volumes, the occasional notes, which 
are concise and to the point, may often 
save the reader from the risk of mistaking 
extinct for existing law. 








Rulers of India—The Marquess of Hastings. 
By Major Ross-of- Bladensburg, C.B. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Amone the successors of Warren Hastings 
there are very few who can show so brilliant 
a record of Indian service, whether in peace 
or war, as the subject of Major Ross’s 
useful and appreciative memoir. If Lord 
Wellesley crushed the fanatic ruler of 
Mysore, and struck some heavy blows at 
the resurgent Maratha power, it was left 
for Lord Hastings to demolish once for all 
the entire fabric of Maratha ascendency, to 
sweep away a vast and deep-rooted system 
of organized rapine, to make the East India 
Company paramount in fact over all India 
within the Satlaj, and to lay firm foundations 
of peace, order, and social progress in pro- 
vinces where such things had long been 
unknown. Not only did he solve the pro- 
blem first formulated by Warren Hastings, 
and boldly grappled with by Lord Welles- 
ley—the problem, namely, of extending 
British influence over all India; he led the 
way also along those lines of peaceful de- 
velopment and internal reform which Ben- 
tinck and his successors were enabled to 
follow. The glories of his early adminis- 
tration, as Horace Wilson has well said, 

‘‘were heightened by the mild lustre of its 

close ; and the triumphs of military success 

were justified by their application to the main- 
tenance of universal tranquillity, the promotion 
of the welfare of the people, and the prosperity 
and consolidation of the British Empire in 

India.” 

Besides making good use of the best 
authorities, Major Ross has been fortunate 
in gaining access to a collection of private 
papers furnished by Lord Hastings’s kins- 
man Lord Donington. Born in 1754, Lord 
Rawdon served with credit in America 
throughout the War of Independence. 
Returning home in 1781, he obtained an 
English peerage two years later, and in 
1793 succeeded his father as Earl of Moira 
in the Irish House of Lords. As major- 
general he took part in the abortive expedi- 
tion to La Vendée; and the next year, at 
the head of 10,000 British troops, he made 
his way to the Duke of York’s camp in 
Flanders. In spite of Moira’s good general- 
ship fortune frowned upon our arms, and 
he returned home to take a liberal and 
independent part in the politics of his day. 
Major Ross, by the way, makes no mention 
of his share in the long trial of Warren 
Hastings before the House of Lords, 
although in April, 1795, ‘‘ Lord Rawdon” 
was one of the twenty-nine peers who had 
sat through the whole business, and one 
of the eighteen who found Hastings “not 
guilty” upon any charge in the great 
indictment. Out of that trial sprang his 
friendship for the great Proconsul whose 
good name he had helped to clear. 

Lord Moira’s generous instincts, of which 
this volume quotes some pleasing instances, 
led him to resent the recall of Lord Fitz- 
william from Ireland, to vote for Catholic 
emancipation and against the legislative 


union of the two kingdoms. He was fifty- 
nine years old when he landed in October, 
1813, at Calcutta, and he governed India 
for more than nine years. One of the best 
chapters in this volume, chapter iii., clearly 
depicts the difficult task which lay before 
the new Governor-General. Like Wellesley 
with regard to Warren Hastings, he soon 
became a convert to the political principles 
which, in the case of Wellesley, he had once 
condemned. The retrograde policy of the 
past eight or nine years had flung away 
half the fruits of Wellesley’s labours, and 
bequeathed a rich legacy of intestine 
troubles to Lord Minto’s successor. A 
policy of inaction and non-interference 
was undermining the foundations of our 
rule in India. Our frontiers were threatened 
on one side by the Gurkhas of Nepal, on 
others by swarms of Pinddri freebooters, 
and by the plots of Maratha chieftains 
chafing under the curb of treaties imposed 
by the arms or the statesmanship of Mar- 
quis Wellesley. Rajputana was harried by 
Maratha horsemen ; Central India lay sub- 
merged in a flood of Pindéri rapine. Lord 
Moira was-not slow to learn the lesson of 
past and passing events. He soon saw 
the futility of trying to maintain British 
influence without a due preponderance of 
British power. The Gurkhas, after two 
campaigns, were driven to accept a peace 
which transferred an important slice of 
Nepal into British hands. A year later, 
in 1817, Lord Hastings put himself at the 
head of a powerful army, destined to hunt 
down the Pind4ri bandits to the last man, 
to crush the resistance of their Maratha 
friends, to extinguish for ever the sove- 
reignty of the Peshwas, and to place the 
Rajput princes under the egis of British 
rule. 

All these momentous issues were achieved 
by the end of 1818—amidst difficulties and 
discouragements of many kinds—thanks to 
Lord Hastings’s energy and foresight, to the 
skill and boldness of his lieutenants, civil 
and military, and tothe stedfast courage of 
the men who fought at Kirki, Sitabaldi, 
Mahidpur, and Karigaon. From that time 
the work of pacification and reconstruction 
went steadily forward in the provinces 
added to our sway. Modern India, in the 
words of Major Ross, 


‘Cis largely based upon the results which he 
attained. The period of his’ administration 
forms an era in the history of our advance in 
the East, which marks the end of a halting 
policy, and the dawn of a new order, when 
Great Britain finally assumed undivided respon- 
sibility for, and supreme control over, the 
empire of Continental India.” 


Had Lord Hastings done no more than 
this, his claim to rank among the greatest 
of Anglo - Indian rulers would be incon- 
testable. But the later years of his rule 
proved him equally fitted for the work of 
a peaceful and enlightened administrator, 
who strove in every way to promote the 
welfare of all classes in his enlarged 
dominions. 

The story of the Gurkha war is told well 
and clearly in these pages. If the reader 
should find himself walking with less sure 
a step in the chapters dealing with the 
Pindari and Marétha campaigns, the fault 
may lie partly in the complicated nature of 





the movements therein described. The pro- 


cess of reconstruction in the newly conquered 
rovinces, under such men as Elphinstone, 
unro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, is set forth with 
intelligent clearness, in a chapter which also 
brings out the gencral effect of the new 
relations established by Lord Hastings with 
the native princes who had sought his pro- 
tection or been driven to acknowledge his 
power. It is pleasant, but not surprising, 
to note how readily the new order was 
accepted by the people at large, however 
little it might be relished by the chiefs who 
had been their worst oppressors. 

The last two chapters, which deal mainly 
with the closing years of Lord Hastings’s 
rule, are full of interesting and characteristic 
details on points of foreign and domestic 
policy. It was under his auspices 
that Sir Stamford Raffles founded the 
settlement of Singapore, as a check to 
Dutch ambition and a protection for 
British trade; that piracy was suppressed 
in the Arabian Sea, that Oudh became a 
kingdom independent of the Mogul, that 
progress was made with education and 
public works, and that something was done 
to raise the character of native judges by 
improving their pay and position. In spite 
of past wars, he left the Indian Government 
in the highest state of financial prosperity. 
His refusal to visit the King of Delhi was 
prompted by a becoming sense of his own 
dignity as representing the real Overlord 
of modern India. In this connexion we 
would correct a small misstatement on 
p. 192, regarding the Company’s rupee. It 
was not after 1858, but in 1834, that the 
Indian coinage ceased to bear the effigy of 
the King of Delhi. At p. 173, lines 13-14, 
the comma and the semicolon ought to 
change places. The portrait facing the 
title-page is hardly that of “the ugliest 
man in England.” Perhaps the painter 
failed to do him justice in that respect. 
Its upper part reminds one of Warren 
Hastings as drawn by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 








A Catechism for the People, Pastor, and 
Preacher. By D. Martin Luther. A Re- 
production of the Edition printed at 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1553. Edited by 
W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A. (A. Brothers.) 

CrrTAINLy as early as 1525-6, if not earlier, 

Luther had learnt to recognize the import- 

ance of issuing a catechism for the instruc- 

tion of the common folk. It was to explain 
in broad outline the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Not, however, till January of 1529 do we 

find him at work on his ‘ Katechismus fiir 

die rohen Bauern,’ incited thereto by the 
appalling ignorance disclosed in the course 
of the Saxon Visitation. The word “ cate- 
chism’’ was originally used (even by Luther 
himself as late as 1526) in the sense of 
instruction, rather than as a name for the 
book containing it. Perhaps Luther him- 
self* was the first to adopt the name for an 
elementary religious manual for peasants 
and children. The idea of such a book is, 
of course, much older, Wyclif himself 
having written tracts in the vernacular on 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Com- 
mandments for the benefit of the simple 


* Dr. Murray cites a passage from Dean Colet dated 
1509, but oe “ catechyzon” here refer to a certain 








group of topics, and not to an actual book containing them ? 
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folk. ‘The Poor Caitiff,’ a work which has 
been by some attributed to Wyclif, is essen- 
tially a catechism; and similar treatises 
appeared among the Hussites under the 
influence of Wyclif’s writings. Such a 
catechism (‘ Questions for Children’) Luther 
had received in 1521 from Bohemia, and 
his first description of his work as a ‘ Kate- 
chismus fiir die rohen Bauern’ is quite in 
keeping with Wycliffite and Hussite ideas. 
In 1529 appeared Luther’s ‘Great Cate- 
chism,’’ entitled ‘ Deudsch Catechismus,’ and 
printed by G. Rhaw at Wittemberg. In the 
preface Luther describes it as an instruction 
for children and simple folk. This volume, 
as well as the second edition with an addition 
on the nature of confession, issued in the 
same year, is a rarity (costing 7/. or 8/.), 
and a facsimile edition of either would 
have bibliographical value. In 1530 a 
further edition was published by Rhaw, with 
twenty-four woodcuts and a title-border due 
to Lucas Oranach. This edition is also 
scarce (costing about 6/.), and a facsimile of 
it would have some value even from the 
artistic standpoint. In 1531 and 1532 we 
find octavo instead of quarto editions with 
cuts, in 1538 another illustrated edition, and 
later editions of less importance from either 
the standpoint of text or from that of illus- 
tration. Meanwhile, in 1529, a little later 
than the ‘Great Catechism,’ appeared the 
‘Small Catechism,’ the first edition of which 
is only known to us from pirated editions 
which appeared at Erfurt and Marburg. A 
second Wittemberg edition of this book also 
appeared in 1529; another in 1531, which 
is of interest as further developing Luther’s 
views as to confession. Other editions fol- 
lowed, including an illustrated 12mo. at 
Leipzig about 1540; and from the time of 
Luther’s death to the present day there has 
been an endless stream of his catechisms, 
great or small, issuing from the German 
presses. 

We have said enough to indicate that 
when the Holbein Society undertook to 
publish a facsimile of Luther’s catechism 
there .was no want of material to select 
from, and any particular choice required 
at least a word of justification. A fac- 
simile might have interest from the value of 
the edition in the historical development of 
the catechism or from the artistic merits 
of its type and illustrations. The editions 
are not so inaccessible that they cannot be 
compared and a choice made after due con- 
sideration of the various possibilities. From 
the bibliographical or historical standpoint 
the editions which were issued before 
Luther’s death are of more value than those 
which followed. From the artistic stand- 

oint the merits of the illustrators of 
utheran catechetical works are so mediocre 
that choice becomes far more difficult. 

Now it is hard to suppose that the 
Council of the Holbein Society can have 
repeated the sad mistake which they made 
with their edition of ‘Theuerdank,’ and 
that they have published a facsimile of an 
inferior edition because it came first to 
hand. There must be some cogent reason 
for reprinting an edition of Luther’s ‘ Small 
Catechism’ published seven years after its 
author’s death, and containing woodcuts 
which copy ideas of Diirer and Cranach, but 
are inthemselves of no very great merit. Are 
we to seek an explanation in these words of 





the editor’s preface: ‘‘This work contains, 
besides a number of elaborate scrolls and 
ornamental letters, twenty-four woodcut 
illustrations, most of them marked with the 
well-known monogram of Hans Behaim ” ? 

Here is something of importance, indeed! 
Hans Sebald Behaim illustrating Luther’s 
‘ Catechism’ seven years after Luther’s death 
and three years after his own! Who is the 
fortunate printer, and when did he first 
issue a work with Behaim’s cuts? Clearly 
the cuts must have been prepared before 
1550; but if so they would have been used 
before 1553, and they ought to have been 
tracked and reproduced from their original 
locus, if such exists. Hermann Giilfferich, 
however, must in truth have been a printer 
of resource, for according to Mr. Rylands 
he did something more marvellous in 1553 
than publish a catechism with cuts by Behaim: 
he actually ‘printed in the same year an 
edition of the Bible with illustrations by 
Holbein”! The excitement these state- 
ments are likely to produce among book 
collectors will provide excellent opportunities 
for the lucky possessors of Giilfferich’s pro- 
ducts to dispose of them at a profit. Mean- 
while may we not protest at the new occa- 
sion given to the Germans to scoff at 
English scholarship? The monogram 
which Mr. Rylands describes as the ‘ well- 
known” one of Behaim is not the familiar 


ISP or PB, but simply HB. Now either 


Behaim’s works are familiar to Mr. Rylands 
or they are not. In the former case his 
carelessness is inexcusable; in the latter 
case he has clearly no right to speak of the 
monogram of Hans Behaim as ‘‘ well known,” 
presumably to himself. Even the style of 
the cuts, monogram apart, is not Behaim’s, 
and is quite sufficient to decide against his 
authorship. There is small taste or sense 
of the beautiful in them, and crudeness and 
harshness too often make themselves appa- 
rent. The artist simply selects, and dili- 
gently works up to the best of a limited 
ability, the ideas of Diirer and Cranach. 
Such an artist was Hans Brosamer, and the 
monogram on these cuts is his, and not 
Hans Sebald Behaim’s. It is, perhaps, 
needless to add that Giilfferich’s Bible of 
the same year has cuts also by Hans 
Brosamer, which are only ¢mitations of 
Holbein, and not, as Mr. Rylands suggests, 
illustrations by Holbein. 

Having now disposed of the myths the 
editor has created round printer and wood- 
cutter, we are prepared to judge the work 
on its own merits. Giilfferich had a really 
excellent type for the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and he very likely procured the 
best artist available in a period of deca- 
dence. So far the work is of interest as a 
specimen of good Frankfort workmanship 
at the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Historically it is difficult to see the value of 
the edition, and the contents of the preface 
supply no information whatever with regard 
to the relation of the illustrations or text to 
those of earlier editions. There is not even 


a hint that this is not the first edition of 
the ‘Small Catechism,’ nor is there any 
reference to the illustrated editions of both 
this work and the ‘Great Catechism.’ 
Besides the errors as to Behaim and Holbein 
above referred to, the preface contains only 
a brief résumé of the work, such as any one 





ignorant of the ecclesiastical usages of the 
day, of Luther’s ways of conforming and 
reforming, and of the bibliography of the 
Reformer’s work, might with a small know- 
ledge of German have produced. It is charac- 
teristic that the interesting little bit about 
the ‘‘ Westerhemd” and the burning candle 
is omitted from the passage out of the 
preface to the baptismal service cited by 
the editor. To sum up, the reproduction is 
mechanically good; the preface, from the 
standpoint of scholarship, is extremely bad ; 
and, finally, there isno attemptmade tojustify 
the selection for reproduction of this rather 
than any other edition of Luther’s far- 
famed catechism. 








The Princely Chandos: a Memoir of James 
Brydges, the First Duke of Chandos. By 
J. R. Robinson. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


THERE can be no very urgent reason why 
Mr. J. R. Robinson should have written a 
memoir of the ‘‘ Princely Chandos,”’ who was 
a conspicuous, though not an important 
personage during the first forty years of 
the eighteenth century. So much interest, 
however, is at present attached to our 
Augustan age that it is considered very 
much to a man’s credit to have lived during 
the reign of Anne or in the early part 
of the Georgian era. The first Duke of 
Chandos was not only fortunate enough to 
flourish in those days, but he was also 
brought into contact with some of his most 
illustrious contemporaries. Handel was his 
chapel master; he wrote letters to Boling- 
broke and Walpole; he was satirized by 
Pope and lampooned by Swift; he was 
honoured with the notice of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and even served for a time 
with the army in Flanders, though, as an 
officer of the civil department, he was not 
obliged to take an active part in the fight- 
ing and swearing for which our soldiers 
were then proverbially famous. 

James Brydges, the eldest of a family of 
twenty-two, was born in 1673. At the age 
of twenty-five he was elected a member of 
the House of Commons, and having gained 
a reputation for industry and a knowledge 
of finance, he was deputed to take a part 
in the not very creditable impeachment of 
Lord Halifax and the Whig Junto. As a 
reward for his zeal, this stern guardian of 
the public purse was, soon after the acces- 
sion of Anne, named to the lucrative appoint- 
ment of Paymaster-General of ths Forces 
Abroad. This post brought him into con- 
nexion with Marlborough, who wrote 
extremely civil letters to the paymaster- 
general, in hopes of expediting the remit- 
tances for the payment of the troops, an 
affair of vital importance to a general com- 
manding an army in the field. Some of 
these letters are printed in the appendix, 
and show the tact and knowledge of human 
nature which gave Marlborough such an 
ascendency over his colleagues. 

In 1713 Mr. Brydges, as he still was, 
resigned his appointment, and spent the 
remainder of his life in squandering the 
large fortune which he had acquired in 
the service of his country. In his position 
as paymaster-general he enjoyed legitimate 
opportunities of acquiring great wealth, and 
there were other means by which that 
wealth could considerably be increased. 
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Mr. Robinson wisely contents himself by 
stating ‘that no specific charge of fraud 
was made against his grace.” 

In 1714 Mr. Brydges succeeded his father 
as Lord Chandos, and was soon afterwards 
created Earl of Carnarvon. His attention 
was now directed to the building of Canons, 
on which three architects were employed. 
Its size and splendour were among the 
wonders of the time; but no drawing or 
engraving of the whoie pile now exists, and 
soon after the death of its owner, who be- 
came Duke of Chandos in 1719, the costly 
edifice was pulled down, and the materials 
sold in lots. The Duke possessed also, at 
one time or other, several houses in London. 
In 1720, having made over his house 
(formerly the Duke of Ormonde’s) in St. 
James’s Square to his son, he bought the 
whole of the north side of Cavendish Square. 
His intention was to cover the site with a 
palatial residence, and to acquire sufficient 
land to make a road from Canons to his 
London house. The project, however, was 
never carried out. The cost of building, 
and afterwards of keeping up Canons with 
ostentatious magnificence, must have been 
enormous, and the Duke was a heavy loser 
by unfortunate speculations. 

He died in 1744, and most of his vast 
wealth had disappeared. His career, on 
the whole, can hardly be considered as a 
failure, though he left behind him no per- 
manent record of his prodigality. With the 
public he appears to have been popular, and 
to the last he enjoyed the personal favour 
of George II.; but we doubt if the Duke 
was fairly entitled to the epithet of 
“princely,” applied to him by Mr. Robinson. 

most the only instance of his generosity 
mentioned in this volume is that he gave 
occasional bounties to the Jabourers on his 
estate. These gifts, however, were always 
limited to the exact sum which the needy 
knife-grinder tried in vain to extract from 
the philanthropist. The sixpence, Mr. 
Robinson writes, was generally accom- 
panied by, ‘‘That may do you good, more, 
idle and drunk.” 

The chief claim of the Duke of Chandos 
to immortality must always rest on the fact 
that he was introduced as ‘ Timon” in the 
‘Epistle to the Earl of Burlington,’ a poem 
which was the cause of serious annoyance to 
its author. It is remarkable, considering 
how many persons were assailed in his 
writings, that Pope so seldom got himself 
into any serious difficulty. There were, not- 
withstanding, two occasions when the satirist 
paid dearly for his caustic wit, though in both 
cases his troubles were caused not so much 
by what he had written as by his shuffling 
and unskilful attempts to excuse himself. 
In the first edition of the ‘Dunciad,’ 
Aaron Hill was mentioned among the com- 
petitors in the diving match. The notice 
of this indifferent poet was short and rather 
flattering than otherwise; but Hill was 
offended at being included in such low 
company, and wrote a spirited remonstrance. 
To this Pope replied by flatly denying that 
the lines in question referred to Hill, for 
whose character and poetry he professed 
the highest admiration. Hill affected with 
great solemnity to believe the explana- 
tion, and for many years afterwards he was 
constantly sending dull plays and poems to 
Pope for correction and criticism. 





The character of “‘ Timon”? in the ‘ Moral 
Essays’ proved equally disastrous to Pope’s 
peace and quietness. The work gave con- 
siderable offence, and public opinion appears 
to have been in favour of the Duke. It was 
rumoured that Pope had frequently been 
entertained at Canons, and that Chandos had 
presented him with 1,000/. These reports were 
untrue. Pope declared that he had only 
twice in his life been in the Duke’s com- 
pany, and had never received a farthing 
from him. These assertions were never 
contradicted. By a little skill and discre- 
tion Pope might have removed to a great 
extent the unfavourable impression pro- 
duced by the satire. There was, in fact, 
nothing in it malignant, and in some parts 
it was even eulogistic. Unluckily Pope’s 
conduct was most unwise. In the first 
place, he wrote to the Duke positively 
denying that he (the Duke) was repre- 
sented in the character of ‘‘Timon.” The 
Duke’s reply has not been preserved, but 
Johnson, who saw it, says that Pope’s ex- 
culpatory letter ‘‘ was answered with great 
magnanimity, as by a man who accepted 
his excuse without believing his professions.”’ 
Another letter, signed by Cleland, but 
undoubtedly inspired by Pope, was pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The writer of 
this ill-advised composition first declared 
that ‘‘ Timon” was not intended for Chandos, 
and then went on to explain and excuse the 
satire. The allusions to the subject in 
Pope’s letters show how deeply the incident 
had vexed him. 

Mr. Robinson very properly gives Pope’s 
lines on ‘‘Timon,” but the passage is not 
accurately quoted, and the punctuation is 
defective. Pope, though he may sometimes 
have broken the laws of God and man, was 
accustomed to observe the laws of metre, 
and assuredly he never wrote such a line 
as 

To rest, the soft cushion and soft dean invite. 


The errors are, perhaps, due to the printer ; 
but they should not have escaped revision. 

We must conclude our review by thank- 
ing Mr. Robinson for the new information 
which he has supplied on the subject of his 
work, and he will not, we hope, feel offended 
if we advise that in the second edition some 
explanation be given of the illustration 
‘Railing in New College, Oxford.’ It is 
a pretty landscape ; the foliage is good, and 
the old building in the background looks 
picturesque enough; but we can discover no 
traces of a railing. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Marplot. By 8. R. Lysaght. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Wuartever ‘The Marplot’ may or may not 
be, it is rather unlike the common three- 
volume novel. There are many good things 
sprinkled about in it, though it shows for 
the most part a want of ensemble and much 
inequality in the writing. The name is not 
sufficiently suggestive. Who the marplot is 
seems uncertain: the name might apply to 
“Uncle Humphrey”; on the other hand, it 
is more likely to be intended for the child 
Connie. She is a circus child, and her adven- 
tures take up a good deal of space. What 
happens when she is amongst people she 
persists in calling “‘toffs” reads not unlike 


3 vols. 





a twice-told tale; at any rate, a good deal of 
her action and speech seems derived from 
othersources than personal experience. There 
are good character studies, however, and 
amusing incidents, though they become a 
little woolly, and suffer from lack of con- 
centration as the story advances, Some of 
the figures, instead of helping the move- 
ment, have hardly any effect at all, or only 
serve to crowd and confuse the canvas. 
A beautiful Irish patriot is a principal 
personage. For the moment the type is 
fashionable ; in this instance it is fairly well 
presented, and has touches of real feminine, 
and even Irish, feeling in the composition. 
The book has enough cleverness to make 
one wonder why it is not a good deal more 
striking. 





An Easter Vacation. By Moira O’Neill. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

‘An Easter Vacation’ is a story about 
nothing in particular, and it amuses and 
pleases for no definite reason either. Tales 
of this type require to be written with an 
appearance of ease and mastery of their 
subject—or lack of subject. The American 
school of fiction started the fashion, which 
many authors have adopted with more or 
less success.. The writer of the present 
story has, however, a little bit of individual 
outlook of her own. Man, from woman’s 
point of view, is treated with quiet sagacity 
and humour. Her people are well-mannered 
and amusing folk, who live and move and 
have their being in ease and comfort. They 
do, say, and feel just what people of their 
world would under the influence of the 
given play of circumstance. The chapter 
about a leap-year dance is light and viva- 
cious, so is all the rest of the dialogue; and 
though there is little or no incident and 
excitement, ‘An Easter Vacation’ is a@ 
clever, likable little story. It suggests 
that something more from the same pen 
would not be unwelcome. 


A Son of Noah. By Mary Anderson. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 
Tue idea of ‘A Son of Noah’ is more 
ingenious than its execution. It purports 
to be an apocryphal account, recently dis- 
covered in Palestine, of Noah’s family and 
their adventures before the Flood. The hero 
of the tale is Shem, who, after a course of 
varied adventures and pertinacious though 
unobtrusive wooing, succeeds in winning 
the affections of the narrator Tirzah, the 
daughter of Juktan. There is an interest- 
ing interview with Methuselah, and the 
book is plentifully studded with allusions 
to the Elohim; notice is also taken of various 
unhistorical beings, such as the god Calvan, 
the giants Hafter and Mehujael, the savage 
Sarpis, and the huge beast called Mashtak. 
This last is identified in the introductory 
chapter with the pterodactyl, and appears 
to have been of a ferocious and bloodthirsty 
nature; but it is expressly stated that the 
last specimen perished in the Flood, 
as the servants of Noah could not find 
it in time to include it in the Ark. 
The style and sentiments of the book evi- 
dently aim at being Biblical, but not with 
entire success. There is a ridiculous episode, 
for example, of Shem being sent back by a 
spoilt child to rescue some pet doves from 
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the giants, and almost perishing in the 
attempt, which has a very modern air; and 
the language is sometimes ludicrously in- 
appropriate, as in the following sentence : 
“They were all so busied with welcoming 
and questioning both Shem and Japhet that 
they had no leisure to observe my presence.” 
Indeed, one is occasionally reminded of the 
American humourist’s remark about the 
‘Book of Mormon,’ that as often as the in- 
genious author felt at a loss for something 
to say he put in an ‘‘ And it came to pass.”’ 


Over the Waters. By Lieut. F. J. Davis. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

‘Over THE Waters’ has not a particle 
of literary style; it is bald and disjointed, 
and the author appears to have little or no 
idea how to present character or incident. 
Yet it has a kind of interest and an air of 
occasional veracity not altogether displeas- 
ing. Some facts have evidently been served 
with the fiction, and they are the best 
feature of the story. In spite of their 
‘social status,” the people are not what one 
would call ‘ladies and gentlemen.” A great 
many pages are painfully like the worst 
newspaper reporting; others are boyishly 
slangy and awkward. Yet, somehow or 
other, one comes to the end of ‘Over the 
Waters,’ though without much amusement 
or instruction to repay the effort. 


Euthanasia; or, Turf, Tent, and Tomb. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Ir the report be true, which we mentioned 
a week or two back in our “‘ Gossip” column, 
that the author of this book is an Austrian 
cavalry officer, he certainly shows in the 
headings of his chapters a most commend- 
able acquaintance with English poetry, and, 
though the English part of his story is dis- 
tinctly dull and commonplace, he makes no 
noticeable mistakes. The best part of the 
book is the description of a cavalry officer’s 
life in an Hungarian village, and the incident 
of the Countess Szent Imre. The account 
given of the peculiar system of cavalry 
training adopted in Austria is both inter- 
esting and novel, and is not so much em- 
phasized as to interfere with the course of 
the story. In addition to this the Countess 
is a most charming character, for though 
it is perhaps difficult to understand that any 
motive besides profound boredom could 
have attracted her to the captain, her return 
to her old lover restores our opinion of her 
good taste and originality. The hero is a 
poor creature, quite unworthy of the heroic 
death assigned to him at the end. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 

Essex: Highwaus, Byways, and Waterways. 
Second Series. By C. R. B. Barrett. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.)—We were able to speak highly 
of Mr. Barrett’s work in our notice of his first 
series, and we are glad that its success has 
encouraged him to continue it. All original 
work is welcome, and originality is a distinctive 
feature of this book. Essex has suffered some- 
what from the want of conscientious historians. 
Morant himself employed largely the work of 
others, and his successors have been too apt to 
copy from his pages, and content themselves 
with repeating his statements. An instance of 


this practice is found in Mr. Barrett's account 
of Netherhall in Roydon, ‘‘one of the most 
picturesque ruins in the whole county.” He 
found it, unhappily, far more ruinous than 





recent works had led him to believe. He him- 
self has made it a cardinal rule to des¢ribe from 
personal inspection every locality and building, 
and to insert no illustrations but those made 
by himself. Accuracy and actuality are thus 
secured. One result of this principle was that 
he did not illustrate Faukbourne Hall in his 
first series, though he fortunately obtained per- 
mission to sketch it for the present volume ; 
while Gosfield Hall is wholly omitted, the ob- 
jection being raised that an artist’s sketches 
‘* were likely to afford information to burglars ”! 
Mr. Barrett enjoys the special qualifications of 
thorough sympathy with his subject and of a 
keen eye for the picturesque. Little ‘‘ bits” 
which might escape the notice of even a local 
archeologist are carefully recorded in his pages, 
which thus preserve for us many relics too 
fast, alas! disappearing. It is, however, to be 
regretted that he should have made so many of 
his sketches on too small a scale. The details, 
which constitute their charm, are consequently 
difficult to distinguish. Nor is it possible to 
allot equal praise to all his illustrations. Mr. 
Barrett is cleverer with the needle than with 
the pen, and more successful with architectural 
details than with landscape. On the other hand, 
few artists would have utilized the State papers 
so happily as he has done for historical references 
to the places he describes. His book is read- 
able throughout, and will certainly tell the 
dwellers in many an Essex parish something 
about their locality which they did not know 
before. He mentions, for instance, ‘‘a small 
ruined hermitage” in the parish of Writtle, 
though he was locally ‘‘ informed that nothing of 
the kind had ever been heard of in that part of 
the country.” Its present name is Monk Barrows, 
but it was formerly known as ‘‘ Bedeman’s 
Berge,” under which interesting name we have 
seen it mentioned in a charter of King Stephen. 
And we wonder how many people know of a 
tiny chapel of St. Helen (a rare and note- 
worthy invocation), ‘‘as old a piece of Norman 
work as is to be found in the county,” 
though now ruinous and ‘‘two feet deep in 
mire” within. So, too, a curious little Norman 
chapel at Harlowbury is now a granary. The 
author is rightly unsparing in his denunciations 
of the never-ceasing destruction of relics of the 
past. The matrices, he declares, of the lost 
brasses at Saffron Walden ‘“‘ at present floor and 
partly cover the walls of the kitchen of Reed 
Cottage, even the sink being a mutilated tomb- 
stone”! Nor, of course, does the ‘‘ restorer” 
escape. At St. Osyth’s (where, we remember, 
special care was promised) the chancel has been 
decorated ‘‘ with the most lamentable results,” 
and the designs ‘‘need only to be seen to be 
loathed”; at Waltham Holy Cross the ceiling of 
the nave ‘‘has the appearance of a magnified 
and coloured border derived from Zadkiel’s 
almanac.” Fresh outside criticism such as 
this will do the responsible parties no harm. 
It is pleasant to see the dressed stone and flint 
work, so successfully employed in parts of 
Essex, illustrated by Mr. Barrett, as well as 
the graceful ‘‘pargeting,” or, as he terms it, 
‘‘parge-work.” Essex is specially rich in fine 
brickwork chimneys, and has more good wood 
carving than might be supposed. But it has to 
be sought for in unexpected places, such as the 
tap-room at Bocking. Antiquaries have often 
regretted that such curiosities as the pillory, 
stocks, and whipping - post are not more 
frequently preserved. The author, we see, has 
met with a few, and he records another curio- 
sity of a comparatively recent past in the 
fact that Rochford Church was much used 
for the purpose of storing smuggled goods, 
‘fa certain secret hollow beneath the pulpit ” 
being reserved for the most precious objects. 
At times Mr. Barrett misses a point, as where, 
in his account of Leighs Priory, he omits the 
stirring scene of its sack by the loyalist forces in 
1648, or where, in dealing with the mouth of the 
Colne, he overlooks the little sea - fight there 





just afterwards, which was oddly decided by the 


arrival of dismounted dragoons from Mersea 
Island, true ‘‘ horse-marines.” Nor should he 
refer his readers to ‘‘ Mr. Charnock’s paper ” for 
details on the Ongar wardstaff, without giving 
any clue by which to find it. We have seen the 
original document from which Morant quoted 
on the subject, though its existence is probably 
unknown. When he says that Rowhedge, in 
East Donyland, is ‘‘a member of the Cinque 
Port of Sandwich,” the author must surely be 
thinking of Brightlingsea, at the mouth of the 
river, which now possesses in that capacity a 
‘*deputy mayor.” 

The Craven and North-West Yorkshire High- 
lands: being a Complete Account of the History, 
Scenery, and Antiquities of that Romantic Dis- 
trict. By H. Speight (John Gray). (Stock.) 
—When an author promises his readers a com- 
plete work on any subject critics naturally look 
on it with suspicion. Finality can rarely be 
attained in this world, and local history is one 
of those subjects where incompleteness is a 
law of nature. Mr. Speight has, however, 

roduced what is on the whole an amusing 
k. It falls into two sections. The 
dividing line seems to be somewhere about the 
end of the sixteenth century. Nearly every- 
thing relating to events after that time is really 
excellent, but so much cannot be said for the 
earlier portions: not that we have noticed any 
blunders, but unluckily the author does not seem 
to have a firm grasp of hissubject. Of course Dr. 
Whitaker is a difficult man to follow. He lived 
in an age when Record Offices were not open 
to antiquaries, and when family papers were 
in many cases strictly guarded from the eyes 
of students: yet he had a vast amount of 
knowledge, not only of general history, but 
of local facts, and he knew how to put what he 
had to communicate in a telling manner so that 
nearly all he has written clings to the memory. 
We should never think of comparing Mr. 
Speight’s work with Whitaker’s ‘Craven’; still 
any Yorkshireman who possesses the earlier 
work would do well to provide himself with 
the latter, for, though in no sense a supplement, 
it contains a multitude of facts unknown to or 
unrecorded by the earlier author. Mr. Speight 
has given several quotations from Domesday in 
a translated form. It really does not seem to be 
worth while to encumber the pages of a popular 
book with these clippings. Domesday, to be in- 
telligible, cannot be studied in this fragmentary 
manner. Those who have the faculty for using 
it would, in all likelihood, prefer it in the 
original, either in the printed edition to which 
Sir Henry Ellis contributed an important intro- 
duction, or in the photographic reproduction 
which was issued some twenty years ago. Mr. 
Speight has been fortunate in some of his expe- 
riences. On August 25th, 1891, he saw what is 
spoken of as the great Yorkshire Flood, and 
he happened to be at one of the best places 
in the shire for seeing such a turmoil of 
waters to perfection. ‘* Every gill-beck, which 
a few hours previously had been but a purling 
stream, became the flood-gate, as it were, of a 
furious torrent.” He was staying at Dent at 
the time, and Dent is well provided with gills, 
where the on-rush of water in flood-time may be 
viewed in perfection. Many persons do not 
realize how small a body of water, if in rapid 
motion down a steep declivity, will sweep 
before it large masses of stone. . Mr. 
Speight says that in Flintergill the ‘‘ rocks, 
rolling and smashing against each other, 
sounded like subdued thunder.” He was not, 
we imagine, able to see them on their 
journey. In these sudden Yorkshire floods the 
water is so turbid that nothing can be discerned 
that is not on the surface. Mr. Speight has come 
upon a curious memorandum on the burials 
in Thornton-in-Lonsdale Church in 1665 :— 

“It is agreed and ordered by the sworn men, 
concerning burials in the church, that every corpes 
that is carried on a woman’s head shall be sixpence, 
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and every corpse that is carried on a bier three and 
fourpence, to be paid with other dues, either to the 
minister or church-wardensg, for the use of repairing 
the church.” 

We never heard of women carrying the bodies 
of infants to burial on their heads except in 
this case. There are several instances of the 
fees for burials in the church being paid to the 
churchwardens, not to the incumbent. Stratton 
and Cartmell are cases in point. 


Yorkshire Leaders. By C. A. Manning Press. 
(Leeds, McCorquodale.)—In the days when 
there were no railways, and journeys had often 
to be made in a post-chaise—when photography 
was unknown, and illustrations could only be 
obtained by employing an artist—when the 
mine of antiquarian knowledge was to a great 
extent unworked, and authors had painfully to 
dig out facts for themselves—the men who had 
expended large sums in the production of 
valuable county histories sometimes in their 
prefaces wrote of their works with a sense of 
effort and hope of support, for which it is certain 
that they had abundant reason. But why 
should Mr. Manning Press write in the same 
strain of this book—or rather, to speak of it as 
he speaks himself, of ‘‘this important County 
Work,” or ‘‘this first-class Literary and Art 
effort”? ‘The task,” he writes, 

“of bringing out this work has certainly been a very 
difficult and trying one, and has put to a severe test 
much patience and perseverance, which, however, 
have prevailed with the kind co-operation received 
from several of the noblemen and gentlemen ap- 


— in the book....... The cost of production has 
e considerable....... and can only be covered 


n ve 1 
by liberal subscriptions,” &c. 
Mr. Press’s patience and perseverance may, of 


course, have been tried by the difficulty of induc- 
ing ‘‘the noblemen and gentlemen appearing in 
the book ”’ to ‘‘co-operate,” but when he hadeither 
succeeded in this, or had made up the deficiency 
by pages of extracts from newspapers—these 
sometimes supply all but the whole of the notice 
—his “‘first-class literary effort” must have 
come to an end, and his “art effort ” can only 
have consisted in procuring a photograph of 
the ‘‘subject” and having it reproduced. It 
is hard to discover on what principle the selec- 
tion of ‘‘subjects” has been made. The 
Marquis of Lorne appears as a Yorkshire leader 
because some time ago ‘‘ he was seized with a 
desire to enter the House of Commons in 
& representative capacity,” and unsuccessfully 
contested Bradford. Lord Carlisle is left out, 
though it does not require an art effort to see 
that he is a distinguished artist, and quite as 
interesting in other ways as most of the ‘‘ sub- 
jects” selected. Middlesborough, which Mr. 
Gladstone once called ‘‘the youngest child of 
England’s enterprise,” has many parents of whom 
Yorkshire is proud. None of them is named 
here. Sir Joseph Pease is the man to whom its 
growth and importance are mainly due, and he 
and his brother, Mr. Charles Pease, have always 
eagerly promoted its welfare. They are passed 
over in this book in favour of an almost un- 
heard-of cousin of the name. Nothing is said 
about Sir Lowthian Bell, who owns almost the 
largest ironstone mine in Cleveland, who has 
demonstrated to the world the chemical theory 
of the blast furnace, and who is the first 
living authority on the metallurgy of iron. Nor 
is there mention of his distinguished son, Mr. 
Hugh Bell, but Mr. Press supplies a long ac- 
count of Sir Charles Mark Palmer, whose history 
belongs more properly to the county of Dur- 
ham. Why was not an ‘‘art effort” made to 
capture Sir Frederic Leighton as a Yorkshire- 
man? He is said to have been born in 
Scarborough. Why, too, is Mr. Stansfeld’s 
name absent? Surely he is a much more 
interesting man than Mr. Frederick Bent 
Grotrian, J.P., whose tactics as a Conservative 
candidate fill fourteen and a half pages. A 
long extract from one of Mrs. Hemans’s best- 
known poems is actually printed because Mr. 
Grotrian quoted it at a political meeting “as 
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expressive of his views and aspirations.” How- 
ever, even ‘‘The blessed homes of England ” 
is not so out of place in a “first-class Literary 
and Art effort” as the long list of the Bishop 
of Wakefield’s publications, which, with all their 
prices and publishers’ names carefully enu- 
merated, is appended to the notice of that pre- 
late’s career. Will the ‘‘ subjects” always 
understand what Mr. Manning Press says of 
them? One is described as ‘‘a scholar of no 
parvis exiguus degree,” and it is also said of 
him that “in the inmost tenour of the [i.e. his] 
soul there runs a current of Bohemianism.” 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

The Science of Education. By Johann Fried- 
rich Herbart. Translated by Henry M. and 
Emmie Felkin, and a Preface by Oscar 
Browning. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—It is to be 
regretted that Mr. and Mrs. Felkin have not 
presented Prof. Herbart’s views on education 
more invitingly. The translation is doubtlessly 
correct, but it is unnecessarily and forbiddingly 
‘* rugged,” to use their own epithet. Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s preface contains nothing very new 
or very striking, but he points out with clear- 
ness the advantages of studying psychology in 
relation to education, and with charming naiveté 
confides to the reader the sad truth that he— 
the preface-writer—was himself a careless and 
injudicious schoolmaster. The translators give a 
fairly full account of the life and teaching of Her- 
bart. In reading this treatise we have the great 
advantage of receiving the opinions of a man who 
was not only a theorist in education, but also 
a successful teacher of boys and men, as well 
as principal of a training college for students 
preparing themselves for the profession of 
schoolmaster. In the practical application of 
psychology to education Herbart was emi- 
nently successful. The chapters devoted to in- 
struction are full of facts and suggestions that 
will prove most valuable to all responsible— 
whether as guardians or schoolmasters—for the 
educational training of others. The whole work 
should be carefully studied by the historian of 
education as well as by the practical teacher ; 
to both it will be most serviceable. 


Manual of Continuation Schools and Technical 
Instruction. By Charles Henry Wyatt. (Man- 
chester, John Heywood.) — A_ trustworthy 
practical guide to the establishment and efficient 
maintenance of day and evening schools devoted 
more or less exclusively to technical instruction 
of a preliminary as well as of an advanced kind 
has been needed for a considerable time and by 
many persons ; and few men in England are by 
experience and official position better qualified 
to compile it than the author of this volume. 
Mr. Wyatt is Clerk to the School Board for 
Manchester, where much in the way of technical 
teaching has already been effected; and as he has 
largely borne the responsibility, he must in like 
proportion share the credit of the classes under 
the control of his Board. Mr. Wyatt passes in 
exhaustive review the different possibilities of 
intellectual advancement before boys, and, we 
are glad to add, girls, who have attained the 
highest standard in ordinary public elementary 
schools —evening continuation schools, ele- 
mentary and advanced, science and art evening 
schocls, higher grade schools, and classes for 
advanced technical instruction. He fully de- 
scribes the different exhibitions, prizes, and 
scholarships within easy reach of industrious 
students, and shows how clever, diligent lads 
may work their way to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute or the Royal College of 
Science. The practical initial difficulties in 
starting continuation or technical classes are 
not left untouched. Mr. Wyatt treats fully 
of the financial and other obstacles which beset 
the foundation and maintenance of these 
institutions, and gives plans of class-rooms, 
laboratories, laundries, and the like, with the 
approximate cost of necessary fittings. Of the 





appointment of teachers, as well as of their 
training, he has much to say that is useful and 
practical, and we are not surprised to find that 
his experience has taught him that the best 
master of a manual instruction school is a 
skilled teacher (the italics are ours) who has 
received necessary workshop instruction, rather 
than a skilful artisan with (probably) no know- 
ledge of the art of teaching. In considering the 
qualification of teachers, as in gauging the intel- 
lectual growth of scholars, Mr. Wyatt, like most 
recent advocates of instruction, thinks far too 
highly of examinations and certificates ; these 
things are nowadays respected as ends of educa- 
tion, instead of being regarded as means. We 
admit that examinations are at present neces- 
sary evils, but it is well to remember that they 
are evils ; and a great advance will have been 
made in education when both examinations and 
certificates are depreciated to their normal value. 
Mr. Wyatt is mainly engaged in the advocacy 
of judicious science instruction and of manual 
training, but we are glad to notice that he is 
not insensible to the advantages of literary and 
linguistic education in the upper classes of 
science schools. ‘‘ Its importance,” he says, ‘‘ in 
all well-ordered courses of instruction is of the 
highest value.” He clearly sees the insuflficiency 
of any course of instruction which excludes the 
older, more disciplinary studies. ‘‘ The danger 
of all science teaching is that the mind is 
trained to look for a result which may, by ex- 
periments correctly worked, be attained ; and 
success in working experiments may tend to 
the development of a prig, instead of a truly- 
educated man.” Mr. Wyatt does not approve 
of the French system of education, under which 
the State controls the whole instruction of the 
people, whether primary, technical, secondary, 
or professional. He believes ‘‘it to be politically 
unsound and unjust,” and affirms that ‘‘ trade 
instruction should not be given in State-aided 
schools.” Discussion of this position would be 
out of place here, but we may venture to remark 
that such discussion is possible, and to hold it 
conceivable that conclusions different from Mr. 
Wyatt’s might result therefrom. 

The Theory of Educational Sloyd. Revised 
and edited for English and American Students 
by an Inspector of Schools. (Philip & Son.)— 
This is an authorized edition of lectures 
delivered by the Director of the Teachers’ 
Seminarium at Nais upon educational sloyd, 
its theory and practice. The matter of the 
lectures has been preserved, while their form 
has been somewhat modified. Most published 
lectures are marred by prolixity and repetition, 
and from these blemishes the volume before us 
is not free. Nevertheless, it is not only de- 
cidedly readable, but most interesting, for it 
embodies the views of Otto Salomon, the best- 
known living exponent of the sloyd system, and 
its most enthusiastic advocate. This edition of 
Herr Salomon’s lectures answers the question 
which is nowadays so frequent, ‘‘ What is 
sloyd?” Sloyd is ‘‘a system of handwork in 
wood,” but it is by no means the same as car- 
pentry; tools, objects, methods, are different in 
the two pursuits. Neither is sloyd a branch of 
technical education. ‘‘It is not a training for 
certain trades or professions.” We are told that 
‘‘ the objects which the child makes [in the sloyd 
class] are equally useful with those of the car- 
penter; but, unlike the work of the carpenter, 
the value of the child’s work does not exist in 
them, but in the child that made them.” In 
other words, ‘‘sloyd is a means of formative 
education,” and ‘‘it belongs purely to general 
education,” and on these grounds its introduc- 
tion into all elementary and secondary schools is 
strongly recommended. The editor points out 
the nine fundamental educational principles 
which govern the method of right teaching in 
sloyd. These are sound pedagogic principles, 
and they underlie right teaching in other sub- 
jects; but one of the greatest advantages of 
the system introduced into Finland by Uno 
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Cygnaeus, and further elaborated by Otto Salo- 
mon at Niaids, is that these principles are 
manifest as the base of the method of teaching, 
and that the consequences flowing from them 
can be traced. The editor of this volume of 
lectures is himself an expert in education, and, 
we believe, an expert in sloyd, so that he can 
happily group together and point out —as, 
indeed, he has done—the advantages that 
accrue from rational, temperate introduction of 
sloyd into the ordinary school course—e. q., 
habits of attention, accuracy, observation, and 
the like. Sloyd is further to be recommended 
as a means of healthy physical development ; it 
sharpens the faculties, strengthens the muscles, 
and allows them full and free play, thus to a 
great extent counteracting the ill tendencies of 
scholars’ too frequent cramped postures at 
desks, ‘‘ poring over miserable books.” There 
are many different kinds of sloyd, but expe- 
rience has led Herr Salomon to concentrate 
his attention on handwork in wood. The 
very interesting comparative table of different 
kinds of sloyd should be carefully perused ; 
it exhibits clearly the superiority of sloyd 
carpentry to the other kinds of sloyd which 
have been advocated and tried. The 
closing chapter of the volume contains an 
outline of the history of manual work, and an 
account of its introduction into schools in quite 
recent times. Herr Salomon’s teaching at Niis 
has given the greatest impetus to the spread of 
sloyd. Training classes for teachers were in- 
stituted in 1874, and considerable numbers 


of foreigners have since then availed themselves 
of the advantages of theoretical and practical 
work under Herr Salomon; and it is worth 
observing that students from England largely 
outnumber those from any other country, 
excepting always Sweden itself. 








FOREIGN HISTORICAL WORKS, 


It Duca di Savoia Emanuele Filiberto e la Corte 
di Londra negli Anni 1554 e 1555. Remini- 
scenze storico-diplomatiche, raccolte su Docu- 
menti inediti da Gaudenzio Claretta. (Pinerolo, 
Tipografia Sociale.)—It might’ reasonably have 
been thought that Giovanni Michiel, and some 
other of those shrewd diplomatsand clever writers 
of. the Venetian Republic, had already told 
us all that was worth knowing, from the foreign 
standpoint, of the Court of Mary Tudor and of 
the state of England under her reign. Signor 
Claretta knows these Venetian despatches 
thoroughly ; he has carefully studied the papers 
of Cardinal de Granvelle; he shows an acquaint- 
ance with the State Papers of the time 
above indicated that exist in our own Public 
Record Office; and still he has something 
fresh to tell us about two of the years of Mary’s 
ill-starred rule. In this small pamphlet he has 
brought to light fourteen hitherto unpublished 
documents, which afford details of the greatest 
interest on the relations of the house of Savoy 
and the English Court in 1554 and 1555. The 
pamphlet is dedicated to the Prince of Naples, 
who closed his travels in the East and in Europe 
by his visit to England two years ago. On that 
occasion he was invested with the insignia* of 
the Order of the Garter, as Victor Emanuel and 
King Humbert had also been before him. A 
similar ceremony forms the chief event in the 
history recorded in this pamphlet. In the 
skilful and lucid introduction given by Signor 
Claretta to the documents he here prints, we 
have an account of the character of Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy, which prepares 
us for the cordial reception given to that 
prince when he visited Mary’s Court. The 
embassy of Count Langosco di Stroppiana, 
which preceded and paved the way for the 
coming of his master, has never been told with 
such fulness and accuracy. The Count’s opinion 
of the English Queen’s personal appearance and 
character, to be found on p. 21, agrees in the 
main with that of Giovanni Michiel, quoted on 





pp. 8 and 9. Plain-looking, but clever, agree- 
able, and kind, sum up what both ambassadors 
say. Whilst. Langosco was in England, Mary 
decided to confer the Order of the Garter on 
Emanuel Philibert, and the Duke’s ambassador 
is most diffuse in his account cf Lord Clinton, 
who was dispatched to invest the Duke with the 
insignia, and of the ceremony with which it was 
necessary to receive the royal envoy. The 
investiture took place at Auxy-le-Chateau. It 
was not long before the luck of the Garter 
showed itself. On the very day of the investi- 
ture the Duke’s troops had a successful skirmish 
with the French, and this result was put down 
by the prince to the honour that had just been 
conferred upon him. He himself took measures 
to pay a visit to London, where he was the 
favourite of sovereign and people alike. 
The particulars of his stay are full of 
interest. Signor Claretta has a graceful and 
vivid style, and we trust he may give the 
public many pamphlets as valuable and attrac- 
tive as the present one. He pays a generous 
tribute to Mr. Turnbull’s ‘Calendar of the 
Foreign State Papers of Mary Tudor’s Reign,’ 
so perhaps in a future edition of this pam- 
phlet such typographical errors as ‘‘ Calendary 
of State Papers” (pp. 39 and 58) and ‘‘ Signor 
Turmbull ” (p. 39) may be corrected at press. 


L’Italia durante il Dominio Austriaco. Di 
Carlo Tivaroni. Vol. I. (Turin and Rome, 
Roux & Co.)—Signor Tivaroni means by Aus- 
trian rule the predominance of Austria in Italy 
subsequently to the Congress of Vienna, and 
devotes nearly 650 pages of closely printed 
matter to an account of the condition of Northern 
Italy from 1815 to the suppression of the insur- 
rectionary movements of 1848. The author 
writes of course from the Italian point of view, 
but his tone is moderate, and he seems to have 
tried to arrive at the facts, although he does 
not appear to have made much use of Austrian 
works. The book presents, however, a useful 
outline of the subject. 


A PREFACE by M. Felix Volkhovsky gives a 
special interest to a work which he has edited, 
and which Mr. J. Morrison has translated from 
the German of Herr von Samson-Himmelstierna. 
It. is published, with the title. Russia wnder 
Alexander III, and in the Preceding Period, by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. The book contains the 
best account we know of the rise of the Moscow 
party, and this is of interest to those who 
are already in some degree acquainted with 
Russian modern history. At the same time the 
state of things which lasted from the Emanci- 
pation, in greater or less degree, till the Treaty 
of San Stefano has passed away, probably for 
ever, and the Russia of the day is imperfectly 
sketched in the work. The German author 
gives a less agreeable picture of the present 
Emperor than that presented in most books on 
Russia, but it bears the signs of being a most 
careful portrait, and its disagreeable features 
are not unnaturally accentuated in M. Vol- 
khovsky’s remarks. The book is one which must 
be looked at—or, rather, parts of which must be 
read in the translation or original—by all who 
concern themselves with Russia’s place in 
Europe. 


ANOTHER work on Russia, but one which 
deals with a very different period, is the second 
volume of M. Albert Vandal’s Napoléon et 
Alexandre I.: V Alliance russe sous le Premier 
Empire, published by MM. Plon, Nourrit & Co. 
This volume, dealing with 1809, the second 
marriage of Napoleon, and the decline of the 
Alliance, which was shortly to give place to war, 
is interesting through the historical topics with 
which it deals. It is less intrinsically interest- 
ing than the first volume (which we reviewed at 
length on March 14th, 1891), containing as it 
does little if anything that is new to the his- 
torian. We are not aware that any new light 
has been thrown on the divorce from Josephine, 
and the marriage negotiations with Russia and 





Austria, since the appearance of the Metternich 
memoirs. These, bringing out in a marked 
way, as they did, the active intervention of 
Josephine with regard to the choice of her suc- 
cessor, presented us with new features of human 
interest, not, however, politically impcrtant, 
There is now probably nothing more to be learnt 
upon the subject, concerning which the Russian 
archives had previously been pretty thoroughly 
ransacked. 


A very different empress from either Jose- 
phine or Marie Louise is the subject of another 
French work on Russia which reaches us from 
the same firm. It is from the pen of M. 
Waliszewski, and is called Le Romain d'une 
Impératrice: Catherine II. de Russie. The author 
has, we fancy, though he does not say so, trans- 
lated from the Russian a good deal of new 
matter which has not been allowed to appear in 
St. Petersburg, besides that (of which he does 
tell us) which has appeared there in one shape 
or another; and although his picture is a 
confused one, it adds largely to our’ know- 
ledge of the great empress. Dealing with 
such a woman, the volume is, of course,: em: 
phatically one not suited for general circula- 
tion. The same remark may be made of. the 
whole of this book as we made with regard to 
Josephine’s intervention in the marriage nego- 
tiations as recounted in the Metternich memoirs, 
namely, that it has far more human interest 
than historical importance. 4 


MM. Pion, Nourrit & Co. also publish Les 
grandes Compagnies de Commerce. The work | 
forms an episode in the history of colonization, 
and is from the pen of M. Bonnassieux. It has 
received a prize from the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, and deserves it. 
It furnishes an excellent account of the early 
Hanseatic and other corporations, of the Levant 
companies, of the early days of the American 
and East India companies of the different 
Powers, followed by a philosophical argument 
upon the principles which have regulated the 
formation of such companies, and a_ short 
account of the new companies, such ‘as that 
which formed the Congo State, and the Royal [ 
Niger, Imperial British East Africa, and British 
South Africa companies. We have not much 
to learn from the story as M. Bonnassieux 
tells it, but it may have some interest in France, 
where it is the wish of the Government, after 
passing a Bill through Parliament, to found 
company for Madagascar. i 


Vice-ApMIrAL LayriE publishes through 
MM. Armand Colin & Co., under the title 
La Restauration impériale aw Japon, an ex- 
tremely interesting book on the conclusion of 
European treaties with Japan, the consequent 
revolutionary movements, the overthrow of the 
government of the Tykoon, and the restoration § 
of the direct government of the Mikado. The 
book is readable from the first word to the last, 
telling its story most vividly, and without any 
pretence. It is impossible to put it down 
without feeling for the memory of Saigo—the 
great marshal who went straight from the 
command-in-chief of the Japanese armies in 
76 into that insurrection of the Satsuma clan 
which he headed and in which he perished— 
the regard which is now universal in Japan, 
even among those who had to put down the 
last vestige of the feudal system. 


Epessa has less importance from a political 
than from the religious and literary point of 
view. In the two chronicles devoted to that 
country, the anonymous chronicle of Edessa and 
that of Joshua the Stylite, much is to be found 
concerning the literary and political history of 
the town about which Christ is said to have 
written to Abgar that the town would be blessed 
and no enemy would prevail against it. The 
political history of Edessa was pretty well de- 
scribed by Bayer, who wrote in the last century. 
This is not the case with its literary.and religious 
history. This M. Duval has treated in his prize 
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essay, presented to the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Ticlles- Lettres in Paris under the following 
title: Histoire politique, religieuse, et littéraire 
d’ Edesse jusqu’a premiere Croisade(Paris, Leroux). 
He has made the best use of the enormous 
Syriac literature published during the last forty 
years, and taken into consideration what the 
Roman writers and the Arabic geographers 
and historians report concerning Edessa, as well 
as what the Church historians Socrates, Sozo- 
men, and Theodoret say. M. Duval’s book is 
most systematically worked out. He _ begins 
with the topography and the foundation 
of Edessa. Amongst the early kings, the 
Agars play the chief réle. After having 
spoken of the paganism of this country, which 
is of importance for the Semitic Pantheon, 
the legends of the famous Abgar as well as the 
Judeo-Christian legends are explained. Next 
comes the important chapter on the early 
Christianity and the literature of Edessa, where 
most probably the received Syriac version of 
the Bible was made with the help of the Jews 
not later than 170 a.p. Here also the 
Estrangelo characters were introduced. The 
history of Edessa under the Romans and Per- 
sians is minutely given in the next chapters, 
which wind up with the Arabic conquest and 
with the time of the first Crusaders. The list 
of the bishops is as minute as the documents 
allow, and in each period the literature 
produced by the clergy of Edessa is fully 
noticed. M. Duval reproduces the Arabic and 
Greek texts concerning Edessa with a French 
translation. As our author did not aim at 
writing a popular book, this not being 
what the Academy wanted, many will find 
his book a little dry, but the historian will 
find it very clearly written and highly valuable 
for his purposes. 

Tre Handbuch der deutschen Geschichte, which 
Dr. Bruno Gebhardt has put together with the 
help of a number of scholars, and which the 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft publishes, 
may be recommended as a useful manual, giving 
in two volumes, containing some fourteen hun- 
dred pages in all, the chief facts of German his- 
tory from the earliest times down to 1890, stated 
in a concise, if dry fashion. The narrative is 
condensed and accurate, although occasionally 
chauvinistic: It will be found highly convenient 
for reference. In fact, the book is decidedly to 
be recommended. 

From M. Wolters, of Groningen, we have 
received the first instalment of an elaborate 
Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, by 
Dr. P. J. Blok. This volume brings the reader 
down to the twelfth century. We shall have 
something to say of the work when it is further 
advanced. 






























































OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Miss Repptier has published a pleasant little 
book of Essays in Miniature (Gay & Bird), 
which remind one rather of the literary leaders 
in the Daily News or the ‘‘ turn-overs” in the 
Globe. It contains gossipy little papers on 
villains and on Mr. Oscar Wilde, on gastronomy 
and on babies, and such like. The quotations, 
which are numerous, are, for the most part, judi- 
ciously chosen, and the sentiments enunciated 
are generally sensible, if not startling ; in fact, 
they often seem to be a very fair reflection of 
some of Mr. Andrew Lang’s best-known opinions. 
Occasionally, however, the somewhat exuberant 
enthusiasm peculiar to Americans shows itself, 
as in the following passage: ‘‘Out of the midst 
of the gloom, out of the confusion and depres- 
sion of conflicting forms of seriousness, rises 
from London a voice, clear, languid, musical, 
shaken with laughter, and speaking in strange, 
Sweet tones of art and beauty, and of that 
finer criticism which is one with art and beauty, 
and claims them forever as its own.” The voice, 
Miss Repplier adds, is Mr. Wilde’s. Nor would 


















this way: ‘‘The domestic cat which has eaten 
my partridge flatters himself that he is still to 
live under my roof.” However, the book, 
though it lacks that appearance of inevitableness 
which should sanction all printed matter, will 
help to while away a vacant half-hour pleasantly 
enough. 


THERE is no indication in the preface or 
introduction to The Land Revenue of Bombay, 
by Alexander Rogers (Allen & Co.), that these 
two volumes have been prepared under the 
auspices of the Bombay Government ; and yet 
except the revenue officers of that presidency 
there is practically no public to whom they are 
of much interest or importance. To them we 
imagine the work would commend itself as a 





book of reference of special value whenever 
settlements of revenue had to be revised. The 
author defines his object in studying the details 
of the subject to be ‘‘to ascertain whether, by 
comparing the different systems for their assess- 
ment and collection in force in various parts of 
the country, modifications may not suggest 
themselves by which, even if this source of 
income may not be improved, better adminis- 
tration may be attained to, and some measure of 
certainty in its amount may at least be confi- 
dently anticipated.” This seems somewhat 
obscure ; but we may safely assume that any 
information which will lead to a practicable 
enhancement of the revenue will, in these days 
of the depreciated rupee, be hailed with satis- 
faction by those responsible for the finances of 
India. 

Mr. WALTER JERROLD has written, and 
Messrs. Partridge & Co. publish, an excellent 
little Life of Mr. Gladstone, altogether lauda- 
tory, in no sense critical, and wholly unpre- 
tentious, but easy to read and entertaining, 
and such as will please the admirers of the 
Prime Minister. 

Messrs. Swan SonnENSCHEIN & Co. pub- 
lish The Hight Hours Question, by Mr. John M. 
Robertson, a somewhat confused reply to Mr. 
Webb and Mr. Cox. Mr. Robertson is opposed 
to eight-hour legislation, except, possibly—for 
he argues both ways and does not decide— 
where the State is the employer. His book 
contains a chapter on the population question, 
in which the general arguments of Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mrs. Besant are repeated, and which 
will offend many persons. 


The Poetical Works of William Basse. Now 
for the First Time collected and edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. Warwick Bond. 
(Ellis & Elvey.)—William Basse’s name is 
vaguely familiar to most students of literature. 
His elegy on Shakspeare beginning ‘‘ Renowned 
Spenser, lie a thought more nigh,” is one of the 
most appreciative tributes paid by a contem- 
porary to the great dramatist. And Shak- 
spearean scholars are well aware that this elegy, 
after figuring unwarrantably in the 1633 edition 
of Donne’s collected poems, found a fitting and a 
permanent home in the volume of Shakspeare’s 
poems which appeared in 1640. Many general 
readers will remember, too, Izaak Walton’s 
classical reference to Basse in his ‘ Compleat 
Angler,’ when he introduces a song ‘‘in praise 
of angling,” which begins ‘‘ As inward love 
breeds outward talk,” and remarks upon it: ‘‘I’ll 
promise you I’ll sing a song that was lately 
made at my request by Mr. William Basse, one 
that has made the choice songs of the ‘ Hunter 
in his Career’ and of ‘Tom of Bedlam’ and 
many others of note.” Walton does not under- 
estimate Basse’s fertility as a writer of verse. 
He published three volumes during his unusually 
long life, besides prefacing many of his friends’ 
publications with metrical eulogies, and he pre- 
pared for publication two bulky collections of 
poetry, mainly pastoral, which remained in 
manuscript at his death. It is curious that one 
of these collections, entitled ‘ Polyhymnia,’ 
which was formerly in Mr. Corser’slibrary, cannot 


lished the second MS. collection, entitled ‘The 
Pastorals and other Workes of William Basse,’ 
as well as a reprint of Basse’s ‘Sword and 
Buckler ; or, Serving- Man’s Defence,’ which 
was first printed in 1602. Another of Basse’s 
poetical tracts, ‘Great Britain’s Sunset,’ an 
elegy on Prince Henry, originally published at 
Oxford in 1613, was reprinted in facsimile by 
Mr. Allnutt, of the Bodleian Library, in 1872. 
But Mr. Warwick Bond has been the first to 
bring together the whole of Basse’s work, de- 
rived from both printed and manuscript sources, 
in a readily accessible form. The manuscript 
of Basse’s collection of ‘ Pastorals’ now belongs 
to the publishers of Mr. Bond’s volume, and 
Mr. Bond has carefully avoided the misprints 
which disfigured Mr. Collier’s edition of 1870. 

The care which Mr. Bond has bestowed on his 
author deserves, indeed, the highest praise. 

He does not seem to be aware that the tract 
by J. M., entitled ‘A Health to the Gentlemanly 
Profession of Serving- Men,’ which doubtless 
suggested Basse’s ‘Sword and Buckler,’ is on 

good grounds assignable to Jervis or Gervase 

Markham. But with the rarest exceptions Mr. 

Bond has supplied his reader in his introduction 

and notes with all the explanatory information 

that a reader has a right to demand. Basse 

hardly appears to better advantage in his 

longer and more ambitious efforts than 

in his well-known elegy on Shakspeare or 

in the songs noticed by Walton, and we fear 

that, apart from those performances, Basse can 

never prove to be more than archeologically 

interesting. 


Les Inédits: vrecueillis en Angleterre, par 
Léon Genonceaux, is a small work published 
by the author, which he intends to issue 
periodically, and in which he hopes to repro- 
duce the documents relating to France which 
are to be found in public and private collections 
in England. The first number contains letters 
from Diderot to Wilkes, from Napoleon I. to 
General Berthier, from Rousseau to Duchesne, 
from Voltaire to Prault, of which the originals 
are in the British Museum; and others from the 
Marchioness de Pompadour to Voltaire, from 
Racine to his sister, of which the originals are 
in the collection of Mr. Alfred Morrison. These 
documents are not of equal value, but they are 
all interesting, and we hope that M. Genon- 
ceaux will continue to publish the result of 
his researches and have his example followed 
by his countrymen who may meet with national 
curiosities of the like kind in other parts of 
the world. 


Tue third edition of The Indian Empire, by 
Sir W. W. Hunter (Allen & Co.), may be 
recommended to those persons who have occasion 
for reference on Indian subjects in a general 
way, but do not require, or have not access 
to, more detailed information. We think that 
the chapters which may be called statistical are 
of greater value than those dealing with history, 
for this reason—that the compiler had at his 
disposal the latest and best statistics procurable 
of the various provinces and has had experience 
in using them, whereas no history of India 
worthy of the name has yet been written. 
Macaulay’s account of the battle of Plassey is 
referred to as somewhat fanciful, and the story, 
based on Clive’s own despatch, is retold. Wish- 
ing to see wherein they differed, we have read 
first Sir W. Hunter’s and then the other 
account, which, if more fanciful, is certainly 
very much more powerful. But except for a 
discrepancy in the number of the enemy, which 
we may be certain was never correctly known, 
there is no material contradiction in the 
accounts; in fact, the internal evidence that 
both were taken from the same source is remark- 
ably strong, and we are not concerned to carry 
the comparison further. Macaulay’s summing 
up of the story is a model of lucid condensation, 
which may be studied with advantage, and 
therefore we do not apologize for reproducing 











Mr, Lang translate an epigram by Agathias in 


now be traced. Some years ago Mr. Collier pub- 
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it: ‘‘ With the loss of twenty-two soldiers 
killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered 
an army of near sixty thousand men, and 
subdued an empire larger and more populous 
than Great Britain.” The examples of the 
vowel sounds, though much improved since the 
publication of the second edition of the ‘Gazetteer 
of India’ and certain of the ‘‘ Rulers of India” 
series, in which they were imperfect and mis- 
leading, require further correction. The short 
w has the sound of w in “put” or ‘‘ push,” 
rather than that in ‘‘ bull,” which is distinctly 
longer. The long % has the sound of w in 
‘rule ” or oo in ‘‘ tool,” and not the shorter 
sound of w in “‘ rural”: ai should be sounded 
like the ai in ‘‘ Kaiser” or like 7 in *‘ fire.” These 
are small matters, doubtless, but it is well to be 
as correct as possible. The book, which has 
852 pages, is most unwieldy, and should be 
divided into two volumes. 


A PLEASANT outcome of the presence of our 
countrymen in Cyprus is the Lexicon Helleno- 
Anglicum, just published by Mr. Herbert E. 
Clark, of Nikosia. The author is Mr. A. 
Kyriakides, Interpreter and Registrar of the 
District Court there. The work is well done, 
the appendix of especially Cypriot words being 
very interesting ; and the typography is credit- 
able. 

M. RoruscHitp, of Paris, publishes Les 
Ministres dans les principaux Pays d’Europe et 
d’ Amérique, by M. L. Dupriez, a work crowned 
by the Academy of Moral and Political Science 
on the report of a highly competent adjudicator 
—Comte de Franqueville. We would that the 
author were always as accurate as M. de Franque- 
ville has been in his books and is in the preface 
to the present publication, which is formed by 
his report to the Academy on the work. We 
suppose that a reporter is not allowed to correct 
his author as he reads him, but a few hints 
from M. de Franqueville would have saved M. 
Dupriez from going wrong in many small points. 
The errors in the book do not, however, detract 
much from its solidity and value. A more 
serious criticism is to be found in the considera- 
tion that the first scheme of the author himself, 
as we learn from the report, was to begin with 
an account of Cabinet government in England, 
study the imitations of Belgium and Holland, 
and then pass on to Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and Canada. The second part would have been 
chiefly concerned with Germany, Prussia, the 
United States, and Switzerland ; and the last 
part with France. Time has failed the author 
to thoroughly work out his scheme ; and what 
he now gives us is a volume on ministers in con- 
stitutional monarchies, which thoroughly dis- 
cusses the cases of the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Prussia, and Germany, and a 
second volume on ministers in republics, which 
deals with the United States, Switzerland, and 
France. The difference in the value of the 
proposed and the actual book to readers in 
the British world is great, because it would 
have been extremely interesting to read M. 
Dupriez upon Canada, and more interesting 
still, if possible, to read him upon the growth 
in our days of the relations between Gover- 
nor and Cabinet in the more ordinary type 
of colony—Victoria, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Queensland, and so forth. It may 
seem a paradox to continental readers, but it 
is a fact well known to British students of the 
Constitution, that there is more to be learnt 
nowadays on the present subject from the Anti- 
podes and from Canada than there is from the 
mother country. The despatches of English 
statesmen to colonial governors upon their 
various crises are, perhaps, the soundest col- 
lection of doctrine on the subject that exists. 
The part of the work before us which has to do 
with the United Kingdom will not teach us 
much. It is a careful digest of the opinions on 
the subject of the best English and colonial 
writers ; and Bagehot, Todd, Erskine May, 





Franqueville, Gneist, Leroy-Beaulieu, Hallam, 
Hearn, and Mr. Gladstone’s essay are har- 
monized by the author. We have, perhaps, 
more to learn, not, indeed, from his excellent 
account of ministers in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the United States, but from his fresher 
chapters on Prussia and Germany. France has 
not much to teach us. Her systems have been 
too often changed and have been subject to too 
much revolutionary disturbance to be valuable 
for other people, except as a collection of scare- 
crows. Among the many small errors in the 
first part, for some of which Gneist is to blame, 
we note a constant confusion of the Funded 
Debt with the Consolidated Fund; the state- 
ment that Lord Clarendon was Lord Chancellor 
in 1825 ; and a terrible hash (but what foreigner 
except M. de Franqueville could avoid it ?) be- 
tween board of guardians and parish. It is 
puzzling to any foreigner to find that the over- 
seers of the poor of parishes are not the persons 
who administer poor relief. The author re- 
peatedly uses the phrase ‘‘ staff officers” for the 
‘*secretariat”’ of Government offices. Thisphrase 
is in the nature of slang, and he seems to think 
that it is thoroughly accepted and has now be- 
come an official title, which can hardly yet be said 
to bethecase. There is, however, some need for 
the creation of a convenient expression to denote 
the men who are ‘‘ permanent,” and yet above 
the ‘‘clerks.” M. Dupriez’s book has, no 
doubt, been written some little time, which 
may account for his leaving Western Australia 
in the list of colonies not possessing responsible 
government. 


Tre Almanachdel Université de Gand for 1893 
(theninthannual issue), published for the Society 
of Liberal Students by M. Hoste, of Ghent, has 
some interest. It contains a good deal about 
university extension — which, however, does 
not come to much—and many original poems 
and articles. A paper, ‘M. W. E. Gladstone 
et le Féminisme,’ represents Mr. Gladstone 
as friendly to woman suffrage, chiefly on the 
ground that he happened to be in power in 
1869 when the municipal franchise, and in 1870 
when the School Board franchise, was conferred 
on them. Neither proposal, however, proceeded 
from the Government of the day. In thisarticle 
we notice a delightful ‘‘ Lord Rosebery-Roth- 
schild.” The Ghent Liberal students allow 
themselves every year, it seems, the luxury of 
a ‘‘ Referendum,” and this year they have asked 
their friends in all countries to tell them ‘‘ if 
society is on a volcano.” The best reply is that 
of M. Jules Simon, who says: ‘‘The matter 
presses so much that I would have replied by 
telephone had there been one from Paris to 
Ghent. As it is, we must put up with post. 
We are not on a volcano; unfortunately, we are 
on three. If we were only on one, we should 
get the better of it.” The three are foreign 
war, social war, and cholera. The remedy 
against the first is armed peace. But this does 
nearly as much harm as war. The second 
volcano will break out only about the end of the 
century. It may not, but only because the 
interest of money will fall so steadily that 
‘‘ capital” will virtually disappear. The sister 
of charity alone can deal with the third danger, 
because she believes in God. If the world were 
not becoming atheistic at the moment when it 
most needs faith, it might pass through its three 
terrors without serious suffering. M. Jules 
Simon’s doctrine will probably not suit those 
who asked him for his views. 


In his monograph, Friederike von Sesenheim, 
im Lichte der Wahrheit, which has just been 
published, the veteran literary historian Prof. 
Diintzer has taken up the cudgels against 
Dr. Froitzheim, who, playing the part of a 
literary detective, seems to delight in raking up 
all sorts of scandal with reference to the charm- 
ing heroine of Goethe’s love affair at Sesenheim. 
Duntzer conclusively proves the untenableness 
of Herr Froitzheim’s allegations, which, more- 





over, can serve no earthly purpose, except 
perhaps to confirm the dictum of Schiller, 

Es liebt die Welt das Strahlende zu schwirzen, 

Und das Erhab’ne in den Staub zu zieb’n. 

Messrs. Dent have followed up their 
charming edition of Miss Austen’s novels with 
an equally tasteful reprint, in two volumes, of 
Evelina, edited, as were Miss Austen’s works, 
by Mr. Brimley Johnson. Mr. Johnson’s intro. 
duction is sensible and to the point. The 
illustrations by Mr. Cooke are clever and 
appropriate. 


WE have on our table A Tramp across the 
Continent, by C. F. Lummis (Low),—The Eve 
of the French Revolution, by E. J. Lowell (Gay 
& Bird),—Tennyson and ‘In Memoriam,’ by 
J. Jacobs (Nutt),—Recollections of Huntly, by 
G. Gray (Banff, ‘ Banffshire Journal ’ Office ),— 
Episodes from ‘ Le Capitaine he gig by A. 
Dumas, edited, with Notes, by E. E. Morris 
(Longmans),— Episodes from ‘Monte Cristo,’ 
Part II., by A. Dumas, edited by D. B. Kitchin 
(Longmans),—Practical Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry, by J. A. Walker (Glasgow, Mathieson & — 
Erskine), —Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow and | 
Rupture of Rocks, by G. F. Becker (Rochester, } 
U.S.A., the Geological Society of America),— 
Fossil Plants as Tests of Climate, by A. C. 
Seward (Cambridge, University Press),— Report 
on the Meteorology of India in 1890, by J. 
Eliot (Calcutta, Government Printing Office),— 
The Counting Office, Vol. I. (Raithby, Law. | 
rence & Co.),—The Book-Lover’s Almanac, 1893, | 
with Illustrations by Henriot (New York, 
Duprat),—The Peep of Day (Nelson),—A Pair 
of Old Shoes, by C. Coleridge (Wells Gardner), 
—An Irish Middleman, by ‘‘Outis ” (Sutton),— 
The Student’s Pilgrimage, by D. Cuthbertson 
(Simpkin),—More about Wild Nature, by Mrs. 
Brightwen (Fisher Unwin),—Jack Forrester’s 
Fate, by C. Shaw (Shaw),—Soldiers at Sea, by 
Louis Killeen (Ward & Downey),—A Golden 
Gossip, by Mrs. Whitney (Ward & Lock),— 
Passion’s Aftermath, by J. M. Foster (Dighy 
& Long), — Bluebell, by Emma Marsh 
(Shaw),—Popular American Readings, edited 
by R. Ford (Gardner), — The Fatal Smile, 
written and illustrated by Cynicus (59, [ 
Drury Lane, Strand), — Old Gamul: a4 
Iyric Play, by T. Newbigging (Fisher 
Unwin),—The Masque of Civilisa, by F. S$. 
Kemp (Digby & Long),—Studies of some of 
Robert Browning’s Poems, by F. Walters 
(S.S.A.),—Christ and Society, by D. Mac- 
leod, D.D. (Isbister),—Some Main Questions of 
the Christian Faith, by H. Varley (Clarke),— 
The Boyhood of Christ, by L. Wallace (Osgood 
& Co.),—Bible Teaching, by the Rev. R. A. 
Morgan (Digby & Long),—Simon Magus, au 
Essay, by G. R. S. Mead (Theosophical Publish- 
ing Society),—The Biblical Illustrator, by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell: II. Timothy (Nisbet),—The 
Holy City, Jerusalem, by S. R. Forbes (Chelms- 
ford, Durrant),— High and Low Church, by Lord 
Norton (Percival),—Studies of Religious His- 
tory, by E. Renan (Heinemann),— Fourier, seine 
Theorie und Schile, by Prof. Dr. Otto Warschauer 
(Leipzig, Fock), — Die Lehre von der ewigen 
Verdammunis, by R. Falke (Eisenath, Wilckens), 
—England’s * Oeffentliche Schulen” von der § 
Reformation bis zur Gegenwart, by A. Zimmer- 
mann (Freiburg, Herder),—and Vers et Prose, 
Morceaux choisis, by S. Mallarmé (Paris, 
Perrin). Among New Editions we have General 
Principles of the Structure of Language, by J. 
Byrne, 2 vols. (Kegan Paul),—Moffatt’s Civil 
Service Tots, by J. Hall and E. J. Henchie 
(Moffatt & Paige),—The Love-Songs of Barbara, 
by C. J. Whitby (Stock),— Lyrics from the Hills, 
by C. A. Fox (Stock),—and Poems in Petroleum, 
by J. C. Grant (E. W. Allen). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Barnes’s (W. E.) Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels, 3/6 cl. 
Barrett’s (G. S.) Religion in Daily Life, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
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Beecher’s (H. W.) Life Thoughts, gathered by E. D. Proctor, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Cairns’s (Late Principal) Christ the Central Evidence of 
Christianity, and other Present Day Tracts, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Cox’s (Rev. J. C.) Six Meditations on the Gardens of Scrip- 
ture, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Hall’s (N.) Atonement the Fundamental Fact of Chris- 
tianity, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Hellmann’s (C.) A ng Se Octave, Notes towards 
Theological Harmony, 12mo. 2/ parchment. 

Tumman’s (Rev. J.) Review of a Work upon the Apestolical 
Epistles by the late P. N. Shuttleworth, 18mo. 3/ cl. 
Poetry. 

Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Notes on the Way by E. R. 

Graney, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fulford’s (J.) A Look Round, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
History and Biography. 
Legouvé’s (M. E.) Sixty Years of Recollections, translated 
with Notes by A. D. Vandam, 2 vols. 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Pepys’s (S.) Diary, with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes, edited 
with corm ey | H. B. Wheatley, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Stevenson’s (F. S.) Historic Personality, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Wilson’s (W.) Division and Reunion, 1829-1889, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
(Epochs of American History.) 
Geography and Travel. 
Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet, illus. 18/ cl. 
Legge’s (A. O.) Sunny Manitoba, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Vuillard (A.) and Armstrong’s (P. J.) The French-English 
Vade Mecum, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Science, 
Hopkins’s (W. J.) Telephone Lines and their Properties, 6/ cl. 
How to Improve the Physique, by Medicus, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Thorpe’s (T. E.) A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, Vol. 3, 
8vo. 63/ half bound. 
General Literature, 
enal’s (P, H.) The Priest in Politics, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Cottingham’s (B.) Kinsman to Death, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Herford’s (W. H.) The Student’s Froebel: Part 1, Theory of 
Education, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Higgens’s (E.) Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition, its Place 
5 Folk-lore, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Meade’s (L. T.) Jill, a Flower Girl, illus. cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Pease’s (H.) Borderland Studies, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Roberts’s (K.) Owen Rees, a Story of Welsh Life and 
Thought, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Scheffel’s (J. V. von) The Trumpeter, a Romance of the 
Rhine, translated by J. Beck and L. Lorimer, 12mo. 3/6 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Waverley Novels, Border Edition: Heart of 
Midlothian, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Silke’s (L. C.) Tried in the Fire, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Souvestre’s (K.) An Attic Philosopher in Paris, 8vo. 6/ half cl. 
Stevenson’s (R. L.) Island Nights’ Entertainments, illus. 6/ 
Tytler’s (S.) A Lonely Lassie, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology, 
Analecta Hymnica Medii Avi, hrsg. v. G. M. Dreves, 
Vol, 14, 8m 


Griinwald (M): Der Einfluss der Psalmen auf die Ent- 
wicklung der christlichen Liturgie u. Hymnologie, 


Part 5, 2m. 
K6nig (E.): Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, 11m. 
Fine Art. 
Album Crafty : Quadrupédes et Bipédes, 3fr. 50. 
Béraldi (H.): Les Graveurs du XIX Siécle, Vol. 12, 10fr. 
Catalogue illustré du Salon de la Rose-Croix, 2de Année, 
Préface du Sar J. Peladan, 3fr. 50. 
Drama. 
Silvestre (A.) et Morand (H.): Les Drames sacrés, 4fr. 
Philosophy. 
Krause (K. C. F.): Abriss der Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie, 2m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Amic (H.): George Sand, mes Souvenirs, 3fr. 50. 
Belfort (L. de): Le Baron Robert de Billing, 3fr. 50. 
Franck (A.): Réformateurs et Publicistes de l’Europe (Dix- 
huitiéme Siécle), 7fr. 50. 
Mémoires inédits de Bertrand Poirier de Beauvais, 7fr. 50. 
ee (E. C. de): Chateaubriand et Madame de Custine, 


r. 
Philology. 

Jannaris (A. N.): Comment parle-t-on 4 Athénes ? 3m. 

Sudre (L.): Les Sources du Roman de Renart, 12fr. 

Winckler (H.): Sammlung v. Keilschrifttexten, Part 1, 5m. 

Science. 
Friedel (C.): Minéralogie générale, 10fr. 
Hospitalier (E.): Formulaire de 1’Electricien, 1lme Année, 


r. 

Sachs (J.): Gesammelte Abhandlungen iib. Pflanzen- 
Physiologie, Vol. 2, 13m. 

General Literature, 

Bazin (R.): Madame Corentine, 3fr. 50. 

Beaume (G.): Aux Jardins, 3fr. 50. 

Brada: A Ja Dérive, 3fr. 50. 

Bourges (E.): Les Oiseaux s’envolent, 3fr. 50. 

Cabu (T.): Ly et tle 3fr. 50. 

Delorme (H.): Graine d’Epinards, 3fr. 50. 

Kannengiéser (A.): Les Adversaires du Pouvoir temporel et 
la Triple Alliance, 3fr. 50. 

Larchey (L.): L’Esprit de tout le Monde: 2me Série, Les 
Riposteurs, 3fr. 50. 

Saxebey (G.): Coeurs passionnés, 3fr. 50. 








MR. FREEMAN AND THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 


I gLapiy accept Mr. Archer’s challenge, and 
meet him on his own ground. Nothing is 
further from my thoughts than to ‘‘ attempt to 
shift the discussion,” or to abandon, or modify, 
the position I have taken up from the first. 
But my readers will, of course, bear in mind 





that my review was on ‘Prof. Freeman,” not 
on Mr. Archer, and that it is, therefore, Mr. 
Freeman’s work, the assertions he makes, and 
the authorities he vouches, that are dealt with 
in my article, and {that I must deal with 
throughout. I have a special reason for insist- 
ing upon this, namely, that the historian parti- 
cularly invites us, in the matter of the battle 
of Hastings, to judge his narrative from those 
passages in his original authorities which he 
has so carefully and elaborately vouched for the 
details of his stirring story. Loyal to his wishes, 
I took him at his word ; Mr. Archer, on the 
contrary, announced his intention of appealing 
‘*to other and unmistakable passages” (p. 344), 
and assumes that I must have overlooked them. 
This is precisely one of those assumptions that 
I complain of in his paper. I did not deal with 
them simply because I was not called upon to 
do so. In my answer to Mr. Archer himself 
they will be duly dealt with. 

With this preface, I pass at once to Mr. 

Archer’s main point, emphasized throughout 
both in his article and in his letter (with italics), 
namely (he will, I know, admit that I fairly 
represent it), that in my review 
“there is not even an attempt to discredit Wace as 
an authority...... the contention is that Wace does 
not speak of a palisade but of the shield-wall and 
that Mr. Freeman has misapprehended the old 
Norman poet’s meaning.” 
This is the passage which he quotes from his 
article, and on which he takes his stand. And 
he charges me with now shifting my ground by 
trying to discredit Wace’s authority. 

I will now state the reply as plainly as I have 
stated the charge :— 

(1) I made it clear in my article (p. 14) that 
the two passages in Wace which—and which 
alone—Mr. Freeman vouched as his authority 
for the palisade could not, on his own showing, 
apply to it. 

2) Having thus disposed of these passages, 
the only ones vouched by him, I had no occasion 
to discuss the value of Wace’s authority, and 
therefore did not discuss it. This in no way 
precludes me from discussing it if and when 
that issue is raised, as it now is by Mr. Archer’s 
use of him. 

It is only by ignoring and suppressing the 
argument I have italicized that Mr. Archer has 
been able to make out any case at all. This I 
shall now prove. 

Mr. Archer, writing as Mr. Freeman’s cham- 
pion, made ‘‘the crucial passage from Wace” 
his cheval de bataille (pp. 348-351). According 
to him :— 

“The Reviewer's charge is that Mr. Freeman has 
mistranslated Wace ; that Wace’s passage refers to a 
shield-wall and not to a palisade [p. 344]......Now 
there are six distinct objections to translating this 
passage as if it referred to a shield-wall. These 
objections are, of course, of unequal value; but 
some of them would, by themselves, suffice to over- 
throw such a theory. Their accumulated weight 
entirely demolishes the Reviewer's argument 
[p. 3499.” 

Now would any one believe, after reading this, 
that ‘‘ the Reviewer’s charge......the Reviewer’s 
argument,” are based on Mr. Freeman’s own 
words—that the writer who discovered that this 
passage describes the ‘‘shield-wall” was not 
**the Reviewer,” but Mr. Freeman himself ! 
This must appear so incredible that I am com- 
pelled to quote his exact words. If your readers 
will turn to his second edition (his friends, of 
course, insist on his latest edition being used)— 
an edition for the perfecting of which he went 
‘* minutely through every line ”—they will find 
‘* the crucial passage ” quoted in full on p. 764, 
and quoted there alone. And this is what he 
says of it :— 

“Of the array of the shield-wall we have often 
heard already, as at Maldon (see vol. i. p. 271), but 
it is at Senlac that we get the fullest descriptions 
of it, all the better for coming in the mouths of 
enemies. Wace gives his description— 

Fet orent Mevant els escuz 


Ja ne fussent li jor veincu. 





So William of Malmesbury: ‘ Pedites omnes cum 
bipennibus, conserta ante se scutorum_ testudine, 
impenetrabilem cuneum faciunt’;...... So, at the 
Battle of the Standard, according to Ethelred of 
Rievaux : ‘scutis scuta junguntur, lateribus latera 
conseruntur,’ ” 
There is no escaping from these words: I 
commend them to all readers of Mr. Archer’s 
paper. 
ut the point on which I am compelled to 

insist is that Mr. Archer was aware of this, and 
yet has wilfully suppressed the fact throughout. 
Was this ‘‘honest”? Was it ‘‘ straight- 
forward”? He must have known it, as a 
student of Mr. Freeman’s narrative ; he further 
had it impressed on him in my paper (he him- 
self quotes from the passage) as a leading point 
in my argument (p. 14), and yet he represents 
Mr. Freemanthroughout as applying Wace’slines 
to a palisade alone, and even coolly writes of my 
‘imaginary shield-wall ” (p. 352), although Mr. 
Freeman himself insists upon a ‘‘shield-wall” 
all through! This is why I had reluctantly to 
state ‘‘ that he must himself have known that 
his arguments were not straightforward.” 

Having thus disposed of the first passage, and 
shown that the gun of Mr. Freeman’s champions 
is spiked by his own fatal words, I pass to 
the second. I need but repeat my original 
argument as to this authority for the palisade :— 
“* The triple gate of entrance’ is based ona peomee 
in the ‘Romande Rou,’ referring not to a palisade 
crowning the summit of the hill, but to a ditch 
¢ — fossé’) which Mr. Freeman places at its 
00 


On referring to Mr. Freeman’s volume (second 
edition), pp. 447, 476, your readers will find that 
I am strictly correct in thus maintaining that 
Wace’s “‘fosse” (quantum valeat)in the valleycould 
have nothing to do with a palisade on the hill, 
the only one that Mr. Freeman mentions, and 
that I am concerned with. Thus his second 
appeal to Wace falls, of itself, to the ground. 

Now my complaint of Mr. Archer here is 
that on this, the only passage in which I allude 
to Wace’s ‘‘fosse,” he bases an entire section 
of his attempted vindication, viz., ‘‘ How the 
Reviewer's admission of a ‘ fosse’ at Hastings, 
if rightly understood, involves a palisade.” He 
writes :— 

“The Reviewer might have avoided this mistake 
had he only remembered all that is involved im 
his own admission that Harold surrounded his camp 
with a ‘ fosse’ or ditch [p. 344]......Had the Reviewer 
only borne in mind this almost invariable connection 
between the ‘fosse’ and the wall or palisade, &c. 

p. 345]......The theory of some such construction 
Is involved in the ‘fosse’ with which even the 
Reviewer admits that Harold surrounded his 
camp [p. 352].” 

I appeal to those who may think that I have 
written strongly whether it is not perfectly 
intolerable to be lectured in this fashion on the 
strength of an ‘‘ admission” that I never made, 
and in theveryteeth of my ownargument, myown 
proof, that Wace’s ‘‘ fosse ””—if it existed, and 
if it involved (which I wholly deny) a palisade— 
could not possibly have anything to do with the 
palisade with which, says Mr. Freeman (p. 447), 
Harold ‘surrounded ” his camp on the hill. 

Mr. Archer asks me if I charge him ‘“ with 
misrepresenting” my ‘‘views in the very 
slightest degree ” (the italics are his own). Most 
emphatically I do, as in the above instance. 
The two quotations speak for themselves. 

Mr. Archer is a scholar of distinction on his 
own subject, the Crusades. He has a perfect 
right to intervene in this matter on behalf of 
Mr. Freeman. But when he is driven by a bad 
case to resort to the tactics I expose, he must 
not complain if 1 describe them by the lan- 
guage they deserve. I am ready to answer in 
your columns, if allowed (and, if not, elsewhere), 
every question he has put and every point that 
he has raised. And before I have finished, Mr. 
Freeman’s friends will have cause, I think, to 
ask him, in Lord Melbourne’s famous words, 
why he could not ‘‘leave it alone.” 

THe ‘QuaRTERLY’ REVIEWER 
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THE KONNECKE CAXTON. 

British Museum, March, 1893. 
In the preface to his reprint of Caxton’s edition 
of the diplomatic correspondence between Pope 
Sixtus IV. and the Republic of Venice, the only 
known copy of which, discovered by Dr. 
K6nnecke, was recently acquired by the British 
Museum, Mr. Bullen pointed out that the fifth 
letter of theseries was known to have been printed 
separately, probably at Rome. A further ques- 
tion then arose whether Caxton’s text was 
reproduced from this impression or from a 
manuscript. The acquisition by the British 
Museum of a copy of the Roman edition at the 
Borghese sale has at length rendered it pos- 
sible to investigate the question from a biblio- 
graphical point of view. The theory that 
Caxton followed a printed text does not seem 
to be supported by an examination of the sup- 
posed original, which is so clear that printer's 
errors in reproducing it ought not to have 
occurred, Caxton, however, commits four: 
**audebat ” for debebat (p. 3, 1. 4); ‘‘rescribit ” 
for rescripsit (p. 4, one line from bottom) ; 
“nos” for vos (p. 5, 1. 1); ‘‘cum” for cw 
(p. 14,1. 7). The first of these is exactly the 
kind of error likely to be committed in printing 
from a manuscript; and the same is the case 
with the only misprint which, so far as I can 
discover, the two editions have in common, 
“*coepit ”’ for cepit. One other trifling misprint 

in the Italian edition is right in the English. 

Apart from this consideration, the preface of 
the London editor Carmelianus seems unfavour- 
able to the supposition of his having had printed 
matter before him. He was a Venetian subject, 
and a native of Brescia, a city conspicuous for 
its fidelity to the Republic. His publication is 
manifestly semi-official, and he is as hostile to 
the Pope as decorum will permit. The letters 
must have been sent to him direct from Venice, 
and it is very questionable whether the Pope’s 
letter in its printed form ever reached Venice at 
all. The printed copy certainly would not be 
in the hands of the Venetian Government before 
their reply to the original was written ; and it 
is remarkable that while all the other letters are 
fully dated, this rejoinder is not. It may be 
inferred that the draft was copied and dis- 
patched to Carnielianus before the letter was 
ready for official transmission to the Pope. 

That the first four letters were also printed 
from MSS. seems clear from the contractions in 
proper names which they contain. An Italian 
au would never have expressed Robertus 

alatesta by Robertus Mala/i; and an English 
reprinter would not have altered his text so 
greatly for the worse. The contractions in the 
two editions of the fifth letter usually agree. 

R. GaRNETT. 








SALE. 


In the sale of a portion of the choice library 
of the late Dr. John Webster, formerly M.P. 
for Aberdeen, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of last week, most of the books 
excited much competition. Amongst those 
most eagerly contested for were : Beckford’s 
Vathek, first edition, 91. 5s. Bewick’s Select 
Fables, first edition, 91. 15s.; his British Birds, 
first edition, 111. 10s.; and his Fables of Asop, 
41. 10s. Brant, Stultifera Navis, first 8vo. edi- 
tion, 12]. 10s.; and first 4to. edition, 131. 
Combe’s Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque, 51. 5s.; and his Dances of Death 
and Life, 144. 5s. Cruikshank’s Comic Alma- 
nack, 21/. 10s. 6d.; his Toothache, 4/. 10s.; his 
Illustrations of Children’s Books, 8J.; and his 
Illustrations of Mornings at Bow Street, 15/. 
Dickens's More Hints on Etiquette, 61. 12s. 6d. 
Fielding’s Novels and Jonathan Wild, first 
editions, 151. 15s. The Germ, 51. 17s. 6d. A 
volume of curious Prints and Articles respecting 
Burke and Hare Murders, 211. Gallery of Por- 


Christi, 141. 15s. 
specting the 1715 Rebellion, 16J. 5s. 
Art of Deer Stalking and Salmon Fishing, 


A Collection of Tracts re- 
Scrope’s 


first editions, 13/. 5s. Swift’s Tale of a Tub, 
first edition, 61. 10s. Thackeray’s Paris 
Sketch-Book, 4]. 7s. 6d.; his Comic Tales, 
8/. 83.; and Irish Sketch-Book, 5/. Stuart’s 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 17]. The 754 
lots sold for 1,233. 6s. 








LIFTING AT EASTER. 


I aM surprised to see that the old custom of 
lifting or heaving at Easter is spoken of in the 
Atheneum as obsolete. It ‘‘died hard,” says 
one of your correspondents, in Staffordshire 
and Lancashire. Of Lancashire I cannot speak, 
for though I know that county well, I have not 
lately been there at Eastertide ; but I can testify 
that in the neighbourhood from whence I write 
the Easter heaving is not dead, and is not dying. 
According to immemorial usage, the lads heave 
the wenches on Easter Monday, and the wenches 
heave the lads on Easter Tuesday; and in 
either case the reward looked for is not money, 
but kisses ; although, indeed, if the man heaved 
be a ‘‘ bettermost” person, he will naturally 
wish to pay for each salute. Thrice heaved, thrice 
kissed, that isthe rule. And there is an etiquette 
in heaving, as in other things. On Easter 
Monday the lad who heaves does not presume 
to try his skill upon girls of a condition superior 
to his own; and as to those lasses who are his 
equals and his mates, he grips such an one as 
best he may around her ample waist, lifts her 
thrice into the air, sets her down again, and 
claims his kisses. But on Easter Tuesday the 
lass who heaves him approaches modestly, and 
perhaps surreptitiously, from behind, and clasp- 
ing him about the waist she lifts him high 
three times, and then gives him kisses three. 
This she may do, and will do (as I know by 
experience), even to a ‘‘bettermost” man, in 
which case, however, her motive is not so much 
kisses as coin ; and the girls, having an eye to 
business, a knowledge of the higher claims of 
their sex, and a consciousness that (as the 
Lancashire philosopher remarked) ‘‘ one woman 
is as good as another, if not better ’—the girls, 
I say, have a special method of heaving the 
quality. . They place the superior person in a 
chair, and he and the chair are lifted three 
times, shoulder high, by two girls, one on each 
side. It is true that either of the two wenches 
would be quite able to lift him without help, 
but then the other girl would lose her shilling, 
and he would only have three kisses instead of 
six. So this ingenious arrangement satisfies all 
parties. 

I may add that on Easter Tuesday, 1891, I 
myself was heaved in both these ways, by two 
lasses and by one ; and she, like most others in 
these parts, was quite capable of lifting twelve 
stone with ease. Moreover, nothing but acci- 
dent deprived me of a further honour on that 
same day, for I learnt afterwards that twelve 
wenches of mine acquaintance who knew that I 
was coming were prepared to heave me. in 
turn, and thus to illustrate Bishop Fraser’s 
joke about ‘‘vicissim, by turns.” Also, on 
Easter Tuesday, 1892, I was twice heaved, in 
two different places, and by two different women, 
whose motives, I think, were not wholly mer- 
cenary. There were others, however, of whom 
I cannot say this; and, being privately in- 
formed that a group of lasses whom I did not 
know were waiting to heave me at Kissing 
Corner, I departed into mine own country 
another way, like my august predecessors. I 
am now preparing for the campaign of 1893. 
After all, this ancient custom, like the game 
of kiss-in-the-ring, is but a survival of the 
practice that once prevailed in all classes. 
What said that lady of the Picard castle, when 
she entertained the English knight who was on 
his way to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 





trii‘s, 10/. 10s. Pinder, Speculum Passionis 
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her suite? ‘‘ Forasmuch as 1 have heard,” said 
she, ‘‘that ye have such a custom as that a 
man shall kiss all ladies, therefore I will that 
ye kiss me, and ye shall also kiss all these my 
maidens.” Which thing he for his part w 
forward to do. M. 








Wellington, Somerset. 

THE custom of lifting on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday was not limited to the English Midland 
Counties. I remember having seen it practised 
in my boyhood in Montgomeryshire. “Some 
memorable and amusing scenes in connexion 
with this practice have been recalled to my 
recollection by the statements which have ap- 
peared in the Atheneum. 

G. W. Humpureys 








MR. JAMES HUTTON. 


Tus gentleman, who died on the 21st ult. at 
his residence in Hammersmith, was at one time 
well known as a journalist and miscellaneous 
writer. He was born in 1818, and early in his 
career inherited money which, under advice, he 
invested in a brewery in Wales. This venture, 
however, not succeeding so well as had been 
expected, he turned his thoughts to a life of 
letters. Marrying, he settled at Brussels, 
partly with the view of studying Flemish and 
with an eye also to establishing foreign cor- 
respondence. But an untoward accident upset 
all his plans. The careless use by a servant of 
a new copper vessel had poisonous effects on 
his wife, and she was abruptly taken from him. 
Unstrung, and no longer feeling interest in his 
pursuits, he accepted a proposal from a brother 
to assist in conducting a school in the Hima- 
layas. Capt. Thomas Hutton, invalided from 
the Artillery, had settled at Mussoorie. He was 
a well-known Indian writer on natural history and 
science, and thought that his own knowledge, 
supplemented by his brother’s classics, would 
enable him to take pupils. The scheme, how- 
ever, did not answer, and James Hutton joined 
the staff of the Delhi Gazette, and conducted it 
in co-operation with Mr. John O’Brien Saunders, 
and with that gentleman started the periodical 
which was entitled Sawnders’s Magazine. After- 
wards he edited the Agra Messenger, an offshoot 
of the larger journal, and intended to catch the 
overland mail on its journey up country. When 
the Delhi Gazette was itself moved to Agra, Mr. 
Hutton took charge of it, under its proprietor, 
Mr. Francis Place, the son of the well-known 
reformer, to whom Sydney Smith so often 
humorously refers. From Agra a severe illness 
sent Hutton home, and he commenced in 
London the life of a professional literary man. 
He edited Allen’s Indian Mail, and worked 
systematically for the tirm of Cassell and other 
publishers. His works entitled ‘A Hundred 
Years Ago’ and ‘ Missionary Life in the Southern 
Seas’ belong to this period, and gained atten- 
tion at the time of their appearance. When 
the troubles of the Mutiny were fairly settled 
Hutton went out again to India, but resided 
this time in Calcutta, where he edited the 
Hurkaruh daily paper and engaged in other 
literary undertakings. Early in the sixties 
he returned to London, and did not visit India 
again till midway in the seventies, when he 
established a journal of his own in Calcutta, to 
which he gave the name of the Leader. Pre- 
viously, however, the spirited but unfortunate 
speculation of the Day, London paper, founded 
in the interests of a Conservative clique, brought 
Hutton’s name prominently before the English 
public. 

The Calcutta Leader, though written with 
much force and lucidity, did not prove suffi- 
ciently remunerative, and Hutton left India for 
the last time. In spite of this he retained his 


interest in Eastern politics, especially in the 
Frontier Question, in connexion with which he 
had published a work called ‘ Central Asia from 
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found a vent for his opinions in the Madras 
Mail, which was the property of his friend Sir 
Charles Lawson. 

Two of Hutton’s later works may be men- 
tioned as taking higher ground, and appealing 
to a more general interest. One was his ‘James 
and Philip van Arteveldt,’ published by Mr. 
Murray. This was in truth the task of his life. 
The idea had been conceived at Brussels, but 
was not destined to see the light till 1882. He 
used facetiously to say, ‘‘That subject got hold 
of my tail when I was young, and I knew it 
would have me out of the tree at last.” The 
book was written with strong predilections, but 
was based on original research. Another work, 
‘The Bland-Burges Papers,’ was, and indeed is, 
a valuable contribution to our memoir literature, 
but the compiler was hampered by injudicious 
restrictions. 

As Hutton reached his seventy-fifth year, he 
may be said to have lived out his time, but his 
last days were marked by great weakness. His 
gradual decline, tenderly nursed by his second 
wife, was painful at the end to witness from 
the complete renunciation of former habits it 
involved. : 

He left many friends, but they were naturally 
only the survivors of the large company to 
which his pursuits had introduced him, and 
most of the familiar faces had preceded him to 
the grave. A very old friend, himself once a 
Calcutta journalist, Louis Jennings, M.P., pre- 
deceased him by a few weeks only. 

He had an independent mind, impatient, per- 
haps, of. innovating ideas, but not devoid of 
traces of an older chivalry. His style was clear 
and pointed, his industry untiring; and he 
wrote a hand the envy of his acquaintance and 
doubtless the delight of the printing office. 

A few apocryphal details have been published 
concerning him. He was never in the army, 
nor did he associate himself in 1848 with Mr. 
G, H. Lewes, for the obvious reason that he was 
not in the country. 








‘SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WORDSWORTH.’ 


Sucw is the heading of an interesting paper in 
the March Cornhill, which embodies transcripts 
of several letters addressed to the poet’s wife, 
daughter, and son-in-law. The comments by 
which the documents are accompanied are, in 
general, judicious and sympathetic, but the 
elucidations: offered leave something to be 
desired. 

On April 7th, 1840, Wordsworth writes to 
ora :— 
'-*Your mother tells me she shrinks from copies 
being spread of those Sonnets; she does not wish 
one, at any rate. to be given to Miss Gillies, for that, 
without bleme to Miss G., would be like advertising 
them. I assure you her modesty and humble- 
mindedness were so much shocked that I doubt if 
she had more pleasure than pain from these compo- 
sitions, though I never poured out anything more 
truly from the heart.” 
The commentator thinks it probable that 
Wordsworth alluded to the lines beginning :— 
Ob’! dearer far than light and life are dear, 
but, for various reasons, this is impossible. 
These lines are not in sonnet form ; they were 
written in 1824; and they had been printed in 
1827, and in every subsequent edition of the 
poetical works. I write under correction, but 
have little doubt that Wordsworth meant the 
two sonnets ‘To a Painter’ (Miss Gillies), 
beginning, respectively, 
All praise the Likeness by thy skill portrayed 
and 
Though I beheld at first with blank surprise, 
This Work. 
Prof. Knight in his note to these sonnets tells 
us they refer to the portrait of Mrs. Wordsworth 
taken by Miss Gillies ‘tin 1841 ”’—but the date 
seems to be given on the authority of a commu- 
nication made to him by the venerable artist in 
1882 (‘Life of Wordsworth,’ ii. 415), and I 
am disposed to think that the correct date must 


wrong, as Wordsworth says he writes it upon 
the morning of his seventieth birthday, and I 
cannot think of any sonnets other than those, 
to which he could have referred. They were 
first published in the volume entitled ‘Poems, 
chiefly of Early and Late Years’ (1842). 

I think the Cornhill writer is less than just to 
Wordsworth when he says that ‘‘the praise 
bestowed on her [Mrs. Wordsworth] strikes one 
as being founded mainly on her qualifications 
for being a sympathetic mate for himself, rather 
than on her individual merit.” Even in the 
poem cited (‘‘Oh! dearer far than light and 
life are dear”) Wordsworth founds his praise 
on the superior ‘‘ individual merit ” of his wife. 
He is of little faith, he says, 

While all the future, for thy purer soul, 
With “ sober certainties ” ol love is blest. 
Through thee communion with that Love I seek. 
And this note of loving dependence on her 
greater endowment of moral strength and sweet- 
ness is heard in all the many verses in which 
Mrs. Wordsworth is addressed, directly and 
indirectly. She is not only an affectionate and 
sustaining companion, but also an inspiring 
influence— 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 


And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


This splendid tribute to Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
‘*individual’ merit” is repeated towards the 
close of ‘The Prelude ’-— 


She came, no more a phantom to adorn 
A moment, but an inmate of the heart, 
And yet a spirit, there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low. 


Mrs. Wordsworth assuredly identified herself 
with her husband to a very large extent, but 
not to that of losing her own individuality, and 
this independence, with all its consequences, 
was ever gratefully recognized by him. 

In a dateless letter to Dora, Wordsworth 
sends ‘‘the following remodelling of the sonnet” 
he addressed to Southey— that which begins, 

Oh, what a wreck! How changed in mien and speech, 
and which a Fenwick-note says was inspired by 
‘*the sad condition of poor Mrs. Southey.” 

In the chronological editions the sonnet is 
sie among the poems of 1838, but this can 

ardly be correct, for Mrs. Southey died in 
1837. Her mental alienation began in 1834, 
and after a few months’ treatment in an asylum 
she was brought home again, ‘‘a wreck,” in 
March, 1835. This I take to be the true date 
of the poem, and of the letter now first printed. 
‘“*The thought in the sonnet as it now stands,” 
writes Wordsworth, 
“ hasever been a consolation to me......and [the ] hope 
that, thus expressed, it may prove so to others, 
makes me wish to print it ; but your mother seems 
to think it would be applied at once ? hey’ dear 
aunt. I own I do not see the force of this objec- 
tion, but if you and Miss Fenwick and others, should 
be of the same mind, it shall be suppressed. It is 
already sent to the press, but not as it now stands ; 
if you think it may be printed without impropriety. 
pray be so good as to superintend the revise, which 
I shall order the printer to send you.” 
I suppose this to refer to the ‘Yarrow 
Revisited’ volume published in the spring or 
early summer of 1835, and that the sonnet was 
omitted in deference to the opinion of Mrs. 
Wordsworth and others. It first appeared in 
the volume of collected sonnets (1838). One 
emendation suggested by Wordsworth was 
fortunately suppressed : ‘‘The meaning in the 
passage you object to, is certainly not happily 
brought out ; if you think it better thus, alter 
mr Over the seared heart, compassion’s twin, 

The heart that once could feel for every wretch.” 
This seems to have been intended to replace the 
lines italicized :— 

——though shadows stretch 

O’er the chilled heart—reflect ! for, far within, 


Hers is a holy Being, freed from sin: 
She is not what she seems, a forlorn wretch, 


In a note to the line “ Like children she is 


he never saw those with mind unhinged, but he 
thought of the words, ‘ Life hid in God’” ; but 
Wordsworth can hardly have been unaware that 
something akin to ‘‘ the thought in the sonnet ” 
is a rooted belief among Orientals. There is 
one bad misprint in the magazine transcript of 
the poem—* only ” for inly— 
Inly illumined by Heaven's pitying love, 

My conjecture that the sonnet on Mrs. 
Southey belongs to 1835 receives some con- 
firmation, perhaps, from another part of the 
letter. Wordsworth sends Dora the ‘‘ humor- 
ous ” sonnet on the ballot, beginning :— 

Said Secresy to Cowardice and Fraud, 

and informs her that it will go to her cousin 
John at Cambridge, ‘‘to be printed without 
my name, if he thinks it worth while, in the 
[illeg.].” Whether it was thought ‘‘ worth while” 
to print it in ‘‘the ——”TI do not know: it 
first appeared with the author’s name in the 
volume of collected sonnets in 1838. But not 
in the body of the volume—it was relegated to 
the note attached to that other ballot-sonnet 
which begins :— 

Forth rushed from Envy sprung, and Self-conceit, 
the reason alleged being that the last line was 
too personal :— 

Hurrah for ——, hugging his Ballot-box! 

“The blank will be easily filled up,” said 
Wordsworth, for all men in those days knew 
that it was Grote who hugged the ballot-box— 
not the simple contrivance with which we are 
familiar, but one constructed on philosophical 
principles, and complicated with a needle. 
This sonnet has been placed among the poems 
of 1835, on the ground that it ‘‘ appears in the 
volume ‘Yarrow Revisited’ (1835), and must 
therefore belong to that or to a previous year.” I 
confess I have been unable to find it in that 
volume, but, partly from internal evidence and 
partly from its appearance in this newly printed 
letter, I nevertheless believe that it belongs to 
the year 1835. The odd thing about the two 
ballot-sonnets is that in later -editions Words- 
worth preserved the Grote one, giving it an 
honoured place in the text, and cast out the 
other altogether. 

The Wordsworthian student will be interested 
in noting some hitherto unknown various read- 
ings of ‘ The Triad,’ given ina letter to Mrs. 
and Miss Wordsworth in 1828 ; and in learning 
that the poem was first entitled ‘The Promise.’ 
The poet directs the subject of his verses ta 
‘read thus :— 

Only ministers to quicken 

Sallies of instinctive wit ; 

Unchecked in laughter-loving gaiety, 

In all the motions of her spirit free.” 
And adds: ‘‘ After that lovely line ‘ How light 
her air, her delicate glee!’ the word ‘glee’ 
ought not to occur again.” One sees that in 
the suppressed passage ‘‘glee” had rhymed 
with ‘‘free,” but the ‘‘lovely line” never saw 
the light until now, for in 1829 it ran, 
How light her air! how delicate her glee! 
and finally, 
How vivid! yet how delicate her glee! 


D. C. 








THE DATE OF ‘THE CANTERBURY TALES.’ 
As a really satisfactory study of Chaucer's art, 
and mind cannot be made till the chronological 
order of his works is to some considerable 
extent discovered and established, it is a matter 
of congratulation that in the last few years so 
much has been done in this latter direction, and 
that as to the date of many poems, though by 
no means of all, there is now a fairly general 
agreement amongst really competent scholars. 
Of course the most interesting and important 
of all such questions is the date of the Prologue 
to ‘The Canterbury Tales.’ It has been and is by 
some still placedas late as 1393. But the evidence 
for placing it so late is extremely slight, if, in- 
deed, there is anyat all that bears investigation; 
whereas assuredly many things point to the year 
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and of Chaucer’s immortal description of it. I 
do not now propose to. discuss this matter at 
large, but only to call attention to an argument 
in favour of the earlier date which has, I think, 
not yet been noticed, and which, if it has not a 
decisive, has certainly a corroborative value. 
We are told of the Merchant that 
He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
Bitwixe Middelburgh & Orewelle, 

—that he thought it of prime moment that 
the passage from Harwich to Middelburgh 
should be swept clear of pirates. Why Middel- 
burgh? The answer to this query gives a 
curious confirmation of the date 1387 or there- 
abouts ; it proves that the Prologue must have 
been written not before 1384 and not later than 
1388. In the year 1384 the woolstaple was 
removed from Calais and established at Middel- 
burgh ; in 1388 it was fixed once more at Calais 
(see Craik’s ‘History of British Commerce,’ 
i. 123). The said woolstaple led a somewhat 
nomad life in the fourteenth century ; it was 
at different times established at Bruges and 
Antwerp, not to mention various towns in Eng- 
land. But its only sojourn at Middelburgh was 
that in the years 1384-8 ; and so only just at 
that time could the Merchant’s words have their 
full significance—have a special pointedness. 

A careful examination of the case makes it 
highly improbable that the Prologue was written 
early in those four or five years. We know it 
was not till February, 1385, that Chaucer was 
released from the drudgery of daily personal 
attendance at the Custom House, where he 
held two appointments, being (since 1374) the 
Comptroller of the Wool Customs, and also 
(since 1382) the Comptroller of the Petty 
Customs — appointments, by the way, that 
must have made him very familiar with the 
merchants of the day. There is good reason 
for believing that the first literary product 
of his days of comparative leisure was ‘The 
Legend of Good Women.’ That work, doomed 
never to be finished, was still in hand (and 
probably becoming scmewhat burdensome to 
him through the monotony of the subject- 
matter) when the larger and happier and more 
congenial idea of the Canterbury pilgrimage 
occurred to him. Thus it was probably after 
1386—probably immediately after—that he com- 
posed the Prologue. 

One convenience of his new and admirable 
design was that it permitted him to use up much 
old material—to slightly revise and to bring 
into a series sundry tales he had composed 
many years befcre—as those of Griselda, of 
Constance, of St. Cecily, and of the Christian boy 
whom the Jews were said to have murdered, 
and possibly other pieces. But, except, perhaps, 
‘The Tale of Melibeus’ and ‘The Parson’s 
Tale,’ all the new tales—the tales that were 
written in the first instance for a place in the 
Canterbury sequence—were probably produced 
very shortly after the Prologue, i.e., in the latter 
part of 1387 and in the four or five following 
years. Certainly in 1393, if that date is 
accepted for ‘The Compleynt of Venus ’—and 
it is probable enough (see Prof. Skeat’s excel- 
lent edition of the ‘Minor Poems’)—Chaucer 
felt, or seemed to feel, his right hand losing its 
cunning. Possibly later on he recovered 
strength and spirits, for in 1393 he was only 
some fifty-three years old, and he was to live 
till near the end of the century. But it is 
scarcely likely his admirable comic vein ever 
again flowed so freely as in 1387 and the three 
or four following years. That is the supreme 
period of his humorous and his dramatic power. 
At all events, in 1393—just five hundred years 
ago—in presenting his ‘Compleynt of Venus’ 
to a princess, probably the Duchess of York, he 
speaks of his ‘‘litel suffisaunce.” 


For eld that in my spirit dulleth me 
Hath of endyting al the soteltie 
Wel ny bereft out of my remembraunce. 


JoHn W. Hates. 








LANDOR’S ‘SIMONIDEA.’ 


In the Bookman for April lst Mr. Thomas 
J. Wise gives an account of a copy of Landor’s 
‘Simonidea’ which he has been fortunate 
enough to acquire. I congratulate him, for the 
volume is indeed rare. But it is not, as Mr. 
Wise seems to suppose, unique. A perfect copy 
is in the Forster Library at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, to which it was presented in 
October, 1881, ‘‘from the old library at Tach- 
brooke,” by the Misses Landor, nieces of the 
poet. It is from this copy that the references 
and extracts are taken in my ‘ Golden Treasury ’ 
volume of ‘Selections’ (1882): see ‘ Notes,’ 
p. 352, date 1806, and pp. 370, 371, notes to 
Nos. cclxiii., cclxxiii. When my ‘Life’ in Mr. 
Morley’s series was published the year before, 
the Misses Landor had not yet made their gift 
to the South Kensington Museum, and I had 
only seen a portion of the mutilated book 
which had been presented by Landor to Mr. 
Browning. This fragment, being without title- 
page, I had failed to identify. I described it, 
p. 38; but both that passage and the subsequent 
statement, p. 45, quoted by Mr. Wise in his 
article, are now misleading. SrpNEy Cotvin. 








Literary Giosstp. 


‘Tue Lirz or Dean Stantey’ which Mr. 
Murray is to publish will fill two volumes. 
It was some time ago proposed, it was said, 
to compress it into one, but we presume 
this is found to be impracticable. Mr. R. E. 
Prothero’s name is to appear on the title- 
page as the author, the words “with the 
sanction and co-operation of the Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, Dean of Westminster,” being 
added. The many calls on the dean’s time 
made it impossible for him to complete 
what was to him a labour of love, and he 
reluctantly abandoned the idea. Prof. 
Owen’s biography is also to fill two volumes. 


Mr. A. J. Batrour, M.P., is going to pub- 
lish through Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, a 
collection of ‘ Essays and Addresses.’ In his 
preface Mr. Balfour says :— 


‘*This volume consists of a certain number of 
essays and addresses which have been delivered 
or written during the last eleven years. None 
of them have any relation to politics, except 
perhaps, to a very slight extent, the review of 
Mr. Morley’s ‘ Cobden.’ But even in this case 
it seems to me that the changes that have come 
over current political theories since Mr. Cob- 
den’s death are so great that an estimate of 
certain particular aspects of his public career 
may be attempted without unduly raising con- 
troversies in which modern politics are imme- 
diately concerned. There is no bond of 
connection uniting the various essays which 
find a place in this collection into anything of 
the nature of an organic whole. The second and 
third, indeed, are so far related that they deal 
with the life and work of two great men of the 
eighteenth century who were almost exactly con- 
temporaries. But the essay on Berkeley is a bio- 
graphical study : that on Handel in the main a 
critical and zesthetic one. The fourth and fifth 
essays may both be said, though in different 
ways, to touch on the questions which have 
been, and are being, raised by the application of 
economic theories to political practice. While 
the sixth and seventh differ from the rest in 
being altogether removed from the sphere of 
ordinary practical interest. Though they were 


written at different periods, and for different 
audiences, they probably gain by being read 
together, and in the order in which they appear 
in this volume.” 

Mr. Murray has in preparation a history 
of Marlborough College, which will appear, 
appropriately enough, in the school’s jubilee 





year. The writers are Mr. A. G. Bradley 
and Mr. A. C. Champneys. Mr. J. W. 
Barnes contributes a chapter on games and 
sports, an important subject in the annals 
of a modern school. 

‘A Fettowsuire in Sona’ is to be the 
title of a volume of new poems by Mr. Le 
Gallienne, Mr. Norman Gale, and Mr. 
Alfred Hayes. 


Ar the Booksellers’ trade dinner, to be 
held on the 15th inst., under the presidency 
of the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., the 
following are likely to be present: Lord 
Justice Bowen, Lord Ampthill, Sir Julian 
Danvers, Sir H. E. Maxwell, M.P., Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, M.P., the Dean of Rochester, 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Dr, 
Conan Doyle, and Mr. R. Le Gallienne, 
besides many representatives of the trade. 


A report by Mr. F. C. Danvers on the 
Portuguese records relating to India in 
the Archivo da Torre do Tombo at Lisbon, 
and in the public libraries at Lisbon and 
Evora, has been printed by order of the 
Secretary of State for India, and will shortly 
be published. 


Sm Freperick Pottock will contribute 
to the forthcoming number of the Znglish 
Historical Review an article on ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Law.’ Mr. J. H. Round will also 
write concerning ‘An Unknown Charter of 
Liberties,’ which he believes to have been 
granted by King John a year and a half 
previously to Magna Charta. 


Mr. Murray is going to publish a new 
series of ‘ Essays on Historical and Literary 
Subjects,’ by Dr. Dollinger, translated, in 
accordance with the wish of the deceased, 
by Mrs. Warre. The essays chosen are: 
‘Universities, Past and Present,’ ‘ Founders 
of Religions,’ ‘The Empire of Charles the 
Great and his Successors,’ ‘ Anagni,’ ‘ The 
Destruction of the Order of Knights 
Templars,’ ‘The History of Religious Free- 
dom,’ ‘Various Estimates of the French 
Revolution,’ and ‘The Literature of the 
United States of America.’ 


Mr. Witu1am Heinemann has in pre- 
paration an English translation by Mr. 
Arthur Symons of M. Waliszewski’s 
‘Roman d’une Impératrice,’ which we 
have noticed elsewhere. The empress is 
Catherine II. of Russia. The book is 
to appear in the autumn, and will be in 
two volumes. 


Vasto (the ancient Istonium), in the pro- 
vince of Abruzzo Citeriore, was the native 
place of Gabriele Rossetti, the fatherof Dante 
and Christina Rossetti. Gabriele Rossetti 
is still honoured in Vasto, and indeed in 
Italy generally, as a poet, a man of letters, 
and not least as an ardent patriot, one of the 
first definite advocates of Italian unity, who, 
in the dark days of Bourbon reaction and 
despotism in 1821, suffered lifelong exile 
for his convictions, and the project was 
started several years ago to buy and make 
public property of the house in which he was 
born in 1783—a massive and time-worn 
structure overlooking the Adriatic. It is 
understood that a sum of about 300/. would 
be needed for the purchase and for necessary 
repairs. Several of the most respectable 
citizens of Vasto are keenly bent on carrying 
out this plan; but the municipality, in 
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werful, continues inert, though not pro- 
fessedly adverse. 

Tue first editions of Mrs. Meynell’s 
yolumes having been exhausted, a reissue 
of both the poems and the essays will be 
made immediately by Messrs. Mathews & 
Lane. The same publishers are preparing 
new editions also of Lord de Tabley’s 
‘Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical,’ and of 
Mr. William Watson’s ‘Excursions in 
Criticism’ and his ‘Eloping Angels,’ the 
small first editions being bought up either 
before or almost immediately after publica- 


tion. 

We greatly regret to hear of the decease 
of Mr. Richard Crawley, the author of 
‘Horse and Foot.’ He was educated at 
University College, Oxford, and graduated in 
1865, having taken a first both in ‘‘ Mods” 
and “Greats,” and soon afterwards he 
became a Fellow of Worcester College. 
‘Horse and Foot,’ one of the most 
! prilliant satires of the school of Pope that 
the second half of this century has pro- 
duced, appeared in 1868. ‘Venus and 
Psyche, and other Poems,’ was published in 
1871, but hardly realized the promise of its 
) predecessor. In 1874 Mr. Crawley brought 
/ out an able and vigorous translation of 
| Thucydides, which did not meet with quite 

the recognition it deserved. ‘The Younger 

Brother,’ an interesting attempt in the style 

of the Elizabethan dramatists, appeared in 

1878. To an earlier date belongs a most 

ingenious set of mnemonic rhymes for the 

use of those who find French genders a dif- 
ficulty, copies of which are cherished by those 
lucky enough to possess them. Of late 
years Mr. Crawley had been much occupied 
| with life insurance business, and had little 

time to spare for literature. Epigrams and 
short snatches of verse, mostly political, 
appeared at intervals from his pen in the 
Conservative papers, but, to the sorrow 
of his friends, nothing on a scale worthy of 
kis really remarkable abilities. A man of 
singularly ready wit, keen judgment, and 
great knowledge, he will long be lamented 
by those who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 


Mr. James Hoace, of Fleet Street, will 
issue shortly ‘Cheerful Thoughts of a 
Cheery Philosopher.’ These two volumes 
are the collected essays of ‘‘ The Middle- 
aged Englishman ’’—the late Mr. Frederick 
Arnold, whose ‘Three-Cornered Essays’ 
have run through numerous editions. 


Pror. Minro’s ‘ Manual of Logic, Induc- 
tive and Deductive,’ which he left finished, 
as we said when we spoke of his premature 
death, and of which he had corrected the 
proofs, will be published presently by Mr. 
Murray. 

Mr. Murray is also going to bring out 
a volume of sketches of Scottish life some- 
what after the style of Mr. Barrie’s popular 
works. The title is ‘ Barncraig: Episodes 
in the Life of a Scottish Village.’ 


Mr. JoserH Trustove, who has traded 
under the name of Truslove & Shirley in 
Oxford Street, bookseller and publisher, 
has taken into partnership Mr. Frank 
Hanson, for many years London repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. The style of the firm in future will be 





gy 


~ 


Truslove & Hanson. 


Herr Hetyricn Srrevuacen will shortly 
issue a new novel, entitled ‘Das Sonntags- 
kind.’ A new work is also announced by 
Julius Stinde, of ‘‘ Buchholz” fame, under 
the title of ‘‘Das Torfmoor, naturalistisches 
Familiendrama. In einem Aufzuge.” 


Mr. F. T. Parcrave writes to us, pointing 
out that we made a mistake in saying that 
his poem ‘Amenophis’ is a reprint. We are 
very sorry for the blunder. Mr. Palgrave 
adds that not only the title poem but more 
than half of the contents of the volume are 
now printed for the first time. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be 
of the most interest to our readers are 
Established Church, Wales, Suspensory Bill, 
Parishes, Return (1d.); Education Depart- 
ment, 1893, Code of Regulations, &c. (5d.) ; 
Report on the Finances of the University 
of Edinburgh, September, 1891, to August, 
1892 (1d.) ; Education, England and Wales, 
Revised Instructions (3d.); and Census, 
Scotland, Vol. II. Part I. (3s. 2d.). 








SCIENCE 


—o— 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Analytical Statics. By Edward 
John Routh, Sc.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—As in his other 
mathematical works, Dr. Routh treats his 
subject with economical directness. He wastes 
no time or space in discussing unsettled ques- 
tions, or upon any matter whatever that lies 
beyond the requirements of the usual examina- 
tions. His object has evidently been to write 
a work that would be especially serviceable 
to competitors training for the Cambridge 
mathematical contests, and in this he has cer- 
tainly succeeded. It should be stated that the 
work before us is in no sense elementary. 
Students are expected to start with a good 
mathematical equipment, including a knowledge 
of the calculus, analytical geometry, and 
differential equations. The second volume 
treats mainly of attractions, bending of rods, 
and astatics. 


The Algebra of Coplanar Vectors and Trigo- 
nometry. By R. Baldwin Hayward, M.A., F.R.S. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is an interesting and 
not unsuccessful attempt to found plane trigo- 
nometry on the general and comparatively 
modern notion of vectors. The work thus 
becomes an excellent introduction or pre- 
paration for the more advanced subjects of 
quaternions, &c. Though it deals with pretty 
much the same problems as De Morgan’s 
‘Double Algebra,’ it does so from a totally 
different standpoint and by essentially different 
methods, so that it is in no sense a reproduction 
of that work. The reader is not obliged to bring 
to the study of the book more knowledge than 
would be required for the study of trigonometry 
on the usual lines; but, at the same time, a 
previous knowledge of ordinary plane trigo- 
nometry will be of great advantage to him. 
The author treats his subject with great ability, 
and we heartily wish him success in his bold 
experiment. 


Introductory Modern Geometry of Point, Ray, 
and Circle. By William Benjamin Smith, 
A.M., Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—The diction, 
spelling, and general arrangement of this work 
would stamp it as American, even if we had not 
the express declaration of the preface that it is 
specially intended for the freshmen of the Uni- 
versity of the State of Missouri. As students 
in England usually follow a very different 
mathematical course, the book necessarily loses 
much of its practical utility in crossing the 


even for readers on this side of the water. 
It is always instructive to compare different 
methods, and though candidates at examinations 
here will not find the book very serviceable for 
their purpose, the true lover of mathematics, 
however elementary his knowledge, will discover 
in it much suggestive matter. The following 
extract will interest those who like to disport 
themselves in the fascinating mythology of 
hyper-spaces :— 

“Tt 5 aged then that the natural question, Which 
of the four possible homeeoidal spaces is our actual 
space? is at present unanswerable. Our experience 
is still too narrow to enable us to decide or even to 
conjecture. Why, then, do we seem to prefer para- 
bolic space, and build up our geometries on Euclid’s 
foundations? Because it is easier, more convenient. 
The superior simplicity of the Euclidian geometry 
is conspicuous in its doctrine of the parallel, the 
unique intersector, and of the sum of the angles in 
the plane A, which is a constant, the straight angle. 
The ground of our preference, then, is not a logical, 
but an economical one. Lastly, let the student 
never forget that the question as to the fundamental 
properties of our space is at bottom a question as to 
the constitution of our own minds,” 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Beginners. By 
S. L. Loney, M.A. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—This new addition to the ‘‘ Pitt Press 
Mathematical Series” presupposes no higher 
knowledge in the student than an acquaintance 
with two books of Euclid and algebra to quad- 
ratic equations. The small and elementary 
amount of trigonometry required will be found 
in an appendix. It would be more logical to 
place this at the beginning of the book ; but 
the point is of no great importance. Mr. Loney 
treats his subject with clearness and simplicity. 

Chemical Calculations, with Explanatory 
Notes, Problems, and Answers. By R. Lloyd 
Whiteley, F.I.C. (Longmans & Co.)—The 
author is assistant lecturer and demonstrator 
in chemistry in the University College, Not- 
tingham, and his little work has a preface by 
Prof. F. Clowes ; it is specially adapted for use 
in colleges and science schools. In the compass 
of about one hundred pages Mr. Whiteley has 
contrived to compress an excellent selection of 
arithmetical problems, along with concise and 
clear directions for solving them, and preceded 
by a short summary of the chemical facts or 
processes to which the calculations refer. All 
the ordinary kinds of calculations required by 
the chemical student are illustrated, and, almost 
needless to say of a book issued under such 
auspices, well and accurately illustrated. As 
far as we have tested the questions and answers, 
mistakes are conspicuous by their absence; a 
wrong answer, however, is given to Question 13 
in chapter iv. We most heartily recommend 
Mr. Whiteley’s little book to those engaged in 
teaching or studying chemistry. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


It is with regret we record the death of Mr. 
John Bartholomew, the eminent Scottish carto- 
grapher, which took place after a severe illness 
on March 30th. Mr. Bartholomew was born at 
Edinburgh December 25th, 1831, received his 
early training at the hands of his father, and 
enjoyed the additional advantage of having 
been associated for some time with Dr. Peter- 
mann, at that time in London. The deceased 
possessed considerable knowledge and skill, was 
an indefatigable worker and a good man of 
business, and withal of a most kindly dis- 
position. Under his direction the business 
which had been left him by his father expanded 
rapidly, and acquired a reputation reaching far 
beyond the limits of the Northern metropolis. 
Among the more important work done by him 
are many of the maps in Philip’s ‘ Imperial 
Atlas,’ Black’s ‘General Atlas,’ a ‘ Handy 
General Atlas,’ large maps of England and Scot- 
land, and numerous smaller ones for Baddeley’s 
Guide-Books, &c. Mr. Bartholomew also com- 
piled an excellent ‘Gazetteer of the British 








Atlantic ; yet it is not without a certain interest 





Isles.’ In 1889 he transferred the management 
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of his business to his son, without, however, 
altogether relinquishing work. Indeed, almost 
to the hour of his death he was busy upon a 
new map of England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bent’s excavations at Axum 
have been interrupted by the outbreak of a local 
war, and they have been compelled to withdraw 
within Italian territory. They have, however, 
succeeded in getting squeezes from inscriptions 
not yet copied at all or copied very inadequately. 
Near Adowa they succeeded in discovering a 
Himyaritic inscription. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen publishes _ the 
account of a journey through Northern Pata- 
gonia by Dr. J. von Siemiradzki, of Lemberg, 
who left Buenos Ayres in November, 1891, 
extended his explorations to the southward as 
far as the Laguna Nahuel-Huapi, and crossed 
the main Cordillera in April last by the Passo 
de Lonquimay, in lat. 38° §., into Chile. 
The author has carefully plotted his routes, and 
his map differs very essentially from preceding 
maps, and more especially from that: of Col. 
Rohde, which was supposed until now to have 
been based upon actual surveys, and to be quite 
trustworthy. 

M. Maistre, who left a French station:on the 
Kemo, a tributary of the Ubangi, in July last, 
is reported to have arrived at the mouth of the 
Niger on the 25th of last month, having thus 
crossed the region lying between. the Congo 
and the basins of Lake Tsad and the Niger- 
Benue. M. Maistre traversed Bagirmi. and 
Adamawa ; he overcame many difficulties and 
fought some battles, and claims to have made a 
number of treaties which may bar German 
claims to the Hinterland of the Camarons. pro- 
tectorate, 








SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES,— March 23.—Mr. A. W. 
Franks, President, in the chair.—The_ following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows : Lord Muncaster, 
and Messrs. Whitley Stokes, W. H. Spiller, and J. 
Murray.—Mr. R. Blair communicated a note on the 
discovery at Auckland some thirty years ago of a 
holy-water stoup, with the arms of Bishop Nevill 
(1438-1457), fashioned out of a Roman’ altar.—Mr. 
Foley exhibited a rubbing of an incised slab in 
Tarrington Church, Herefordshire, bearing a cross 
with two small rings hanging from the transverse 
arms.— Mr. Payne, by permission of Mr. W. H. 
Hills; exhibited (1) a large hoard of bronze weapons 
and implements, consisting of 173 pieces, found in 
January on a farm at Ebbsfleet, near Minster, in 
Thanet ; and (2) a fine series of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities, consisting of gold fibulz, gold bracteates, 
beads, glass vessels, &c., found in graves near 
Faversham. In illustration Mr. Payne also exhi- 
bited an important series of gold and other Anglo- 
Saxon ornaments found on Wye Downs, from the 
collection of the late Mr. H. Durden. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— March 28.—Sir W. H. Flower, 
President, in the chair.—A report was read, drawn 
up by Mr. A. Thomson, the Society’s head keeper, 
on the insects bred in the insect-house during the 

ast season.—Communications were read: from Mr. 

. Druce, on some new species of Lepidoptera 
Heterocera, chiefly from Central and South Ame- 
rica,—by Mr. F. E. Beddard, on the brain of the 
African elephant ; the author gave reasons for dis- 
agreeing with some of the conclusionsof Dr. Krueg, 
but confirmed others ; the outline is more like that 
of the carnivorvus than the ungulate brain, but the 
principal furrows appear to be arranged on a plan 
characteristic of the Elephantide,—and from Mr. 
F. M. Woodward, entitled ‘ Further Observations on 
the Genitalia of British Earthworms.’ This paper 
—_ dealt with supplementary gonads. which were 
found to be much more common than had been 
supposed ; in one specimen an hermaphrodite gland 
was discovered in addition to testes and ovaries.— 
Mr. W.T. Blanford showed that the various names 
hitherto employed in systematic works for the bird 
called by Jerdon the Himalayan cuckoo (Cuculus 
himalayanus, C. striatus, and C. intermedius) be- 
longed to other species. He also gave reasons for 
not adopting S. Miiller’s C_ canoroides, and accepted 
the term C. saturatus, Hodgson, as the correct 
scientific name. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— March 29.—Capt. H. J. Elwes, 
President, in the chair.— Mr. E. Swinhoe was elected 
a Fellow.—Mr. G. C. Champion exhibited a living 


which had been found in an orchid house in Dorking. 
It was supposed to have emerged from the roots of 
a species of Cattleya from Colombia—Mr. A. H. 
Jones exhibited living full-grown larve of Charaxes 
Jjasius, found by Mr. Frederic Raine, at Hyéres, 
feeding on Arbutus unedo.—Surgeon-Capt. Manders 
exhibited a series of Lycena theophrastus from 
Rawal Pindi, showing climatal variations, the rainy- 
season form being of darker coloration and larger 
than that occurring in the dry season. The ground 
colour of the former on the under surface was 
markedly white with deep black striz ; in the latter 
form the ground colour was distinctly reddish and 
the marking reduced to reddish lines. He said that 
the latter form had been described as L. alteratus. 
—Mr. 8S. G. C. Russell exhibited a beautiful variety 
of Argynnis selene, taken near Fleet, Hants; two 
varieties of A. selene from Abbot's Wood, Sussex ; 
typical specimens of A. selene and A. euphrosyne for 
comparison ; and a remarkable variety of Pieris 
napi from Woking.—Mr. C. J. Gahan exhibited a 
microscopic preparation of the antenna of the larva 
of a beetle (Pterostichus) for the purpose of demon- 
strating the sensory nature of the so-called “ appen- 
dix” of the antenna. Since he wrote a note 
describing this structure a short time ago he found 
that Prof. Beauregard had already suggested its 
sensory character, and was iaclined to believe that 
it was an auditory organ.—Mr. H. Goss exhibited a 
specimen of Yrogus lapidator, Grav., believed to 
have been bred from a larva of Papilio machaon 
taken near Horning, Norfolk, by Saior - General 
Carden. Mr. Goss stated that he sent the specimen 
to the Rev. T. A. Marshall, who said it was a well- 
known parasite of P. machaon on the Continent, but 
not proved to exist in the United Kingdom.—Mr. F. 
Merrifield remarked he knew this parasite, and had 
bred several specimens of it from pupx of P. 
machaon received from Spain.—Col. Swivhoe read 
a paper entitled ‘The Lepidoptera of the Khasia 
Hills, Part I—A long and interesting discussion 
ensued, in which Capt. Elwes, Mr. Hampson, Col. 
Swinhoe, and others took part.—Mr. W. Bartlett- 
Calvert communicated a Ss 2 entitled ‘New 
Chilian Lepidoptera.’-—Mr. J. W. Shipp communi- 
cated a paper entitled ‘On a New Species of the 
Genus Phalacrognathus.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
i rt,’ Prof. Jan Six; ‘Cacus on a Vase,’ 


Mon, 
— Hellenic, 5.—‘Aure in A 
Prof. P. Gardner. 

Engineers, 7}.—‘ The: Cleaning of Tramway and other Rails,’ 
Mr. H. Conradi. 

Aristotelian, 8.—‘ John of Salisbury,’ Mr. C. C.J. Webb. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ Underwoods: their Growth and 
Utilization,’ Mr. 'T. Bright. 

Victoria Institute, 8.—‘ Primitive Indian Philosophy.’ 

Society of Arts,8.—‘Some Masters of Ornament,’ Lecture I., 
Mr. L. F. Day (Cantor Lecture.) 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Symbolism in C 
Art,’ Dr. J. Macdonell. 

Civil Engineers, 8.— Ballot for Members ; ‘Steam-Engine Trials,’ 
Mr. P. W. Willans. 

Society of Arts, 8 —‘History and Development of Pattern De- 
signing in Textiles,’ Prof. P Schulze. 

Anthropological Institute, 8}.—‘Note on a Cranium from a 
Grave at i hastbourne, Sussex,’ Mr. A. M. 

; ‘Stray Notes on Egyptian Mum- 
,’ Dr. A. Macalister; ‘Two Skulls from Nagyr,’ Mr. R. 
ma ‘Damma Island and its Natives,’ Mr. P. W. B. 
smith. 
. Archeological Institute, 4 —‘Symbolic Numbers and Geo- 
metrical Figures,’ Mr, J. L. André. 

Entomological, 7.—‘A Species of Chrysopa observed in the 
Eastern Pyrenees, together with Descriptions of and Notes 
on New or Little-known Paiwarctic Forms of the Genus,’ Mr. 
R. McLachlan. | 





Customs, and 





[4 , 8.—‘ Pal ic O da from Westmoreland,’ and 
‘Palwozoic Ostracoda from Girvan (Ayrshire),’ Prof. 'T. R. 
Jones; ‘The Dwindling and Disapp of Li < 

Mr. F. Rutley ; ‘ Bryozoa from the Inferior Oolite of Shepton 

Gorge, Dorset, Part II., Mr. E. A. Walford 

Japan, 8}.—‘The Family Relations in Japan,’ Mr. Daigoro Goh. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—' The Atmosphere,’ Prof. Dewar. 

Electrical Engineers, 8.—*'fhe Distribution of Power by Alter- 
nate-Current Motors,’ Mr. A. ‘I. Snell. 

Mathematical, 8.—‘ Toroidal Functions,’ Mr. 
Inscribe in One of Two gy Triangles a 
the Other,’ Mr. J. Griffiths. 

Antiquaries, 8}. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—‘ Tennyson's 

Poetic Art,’ Mr. W. E. Church. 

Civil Engineers, Hi —‘The Manufacture and Efficiency of 
Armour Plates,’ Mr. D. Carnegie. (Students’ Meeting.) 
Astronomical, 8. 
Philological, 8.—Dietionary Evening. 
Royal Institution, 9 —‘ Seals,’ Sir W. H. Flower. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘Some Applications of Electricity to 
Chemistry,’ Mr. J, Swinburne. (‘Tyndall Lecture. ) 
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Science Gossip, 


Mr. Murray promises a volume on ‘The 
Physiology of the Senses ’ by Prof. McKendrick 
and Dr. Snodgrass. 


Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & Son will pub- 
lish in a few days a new work by Mr. J. D. 
Kendall, of Whitehaven, on ‘ The Iron Ores of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ giving an account 
of our present knowledge of the origin and 
occurrence of such ores, and the means of reach- 
ing and working them. Some of the more 
important iron ores of Spain are also noticed 





specimen of a luminous species of Pyrophorus, 


in the volume. 


—$<$<—==P 
Science has to deplore the loss of the wey, 
known Swiss botanist M. Alphonse de Candolle 
in his eighty-seventh year. His nume 
works have been widely read: his 
& 1’Etude de la Botanique,’ his ‘ 
mentaire de la Botanique,’ his ‘ 
Botanique Raisonnée,’ and his ‘ Histoire dy 
Sciences et des Savants,’ the last-named , 
delightful book. He was made an Officer oj 
the Legion of Honour in 1862, and a Corre. 
spondant of the Paris Academy of Sciences jp 
1874. 


Ir now appears that the number of smal 
planets discovered photographically last month 
amounted to no fewer than fourteen: twelve by 
M. Charlois at Nice, and two by Dr. Max Wolf 
at Heidelberg. These carry the provisional 
designation by the letters of the alphabet up t 
X, 1893, and raise the whole number of small 
planets known to 375. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarrott, based ¥, 
on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarroti 
Family at Florence. By John Addington’ 
Symonds. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) : 


A siocrarpHy of Michel Angelo by the 
author of ‘The Renaissance in Ttaly’ cannot 
fail to excite considerable curiosity, for we 
felt certain that Mr. Symonds would bring to ¥ 
the task not only his own noble ideals and his 
rare literary ability, but also a special liking 
for precise information—and, in fact, he has 
studiously examined the unpublished manu- 
scripts of the Casa Buonarroti, and has 
drawn from them a number of interestin 

notices hitherto unpublished. But woul 

one be equally sure to find in his work that 
ardour of research which would never miss 
a single detail, though it might take pains 
afterwards to hide from the reader all the 
minuteness of its preliminary investigation? 
In attacking a subject so hackneyed as the 
life and works of Michel Angelo an author 
finds himself confronted with the dilemma 
whether it be better to revive it, in a new 
form, by means of personal research and 
penetrating criticism, or to restate with the 
utmost precision all that has already been 
ascertained about it. The following observa- 
tions will put the reader in a position to 
decide how Mr. Symonds has solved the 
problem. 

At the outset a glance at the bibliogra- 
phical index which prefaces the work reveals 
to us a predisposition of Mr. Symonds’s 
which is allowable enough in more tha‘. one 
respect, butis unfortunate from other points 
of view: he desires to derive as much aid 
as possible from sources contemporary 
with Michel Angelo—documents from the 
Archivio Buonarroti, and the biographies 
of Vasari and of Condivi—and as little as 
possible from modern works. As well might 
a commentator on the Holy Scriptures insist 
on clinging to the text by itself, without 
attaching any value to the exegesis of it! It 
is true that Mr. Symonds has drawn upon 
the best known amongst the recent publica- 
tions on Michel Angelo, such as ‘Les Cor- 
respondants de Michel Ange,’ published in 
1890 by M. Milanesi; but what numbers of 
other important works he has discarded or 
ignored! Far be it from us to insist on his 
taking notice of all the occasional pamphlets 
on the subject, but can one be other than 





astonished to find a writer as familiar as 
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Mr. Symonds is with Italian matters using 
the edition of Vasari published between 1846 
and 1857 by Lemonnier in place of the 
only edition which it is permissible to quote 
nowadays—that published by M. Milanesi 
jn 1878-85? This is only an early and 
most unfortunate indication of a weakness 
that the numerous omissions and mistakes 
which follow tend to confirm. 

In fact, whenever he quits the special 

ound on which Michel Angelo moves, 
Mr. Symonds exhibits a certain lack of 
knowledge. For instance, he asserts that 
Giotto worked in the basilica of the Vatican 
under Benedict XII. in 1340, and yet in 
1340 Giotto had been dead three years ! 
He also attributes the construction of the 
Sistine Chapel to Baccio Pontelli, who is 
said to have built it about 1473! Such an 
assertion as this reveals complete ignor- 
ance of a whole series of discoveries made 
of recent years. To begin with, it has been 
established by M. Milanesi, in his edition of 
Vasari, that Baccio Pontelli did not appear 
in Rome till a late date, subsequently to the 
pontificate of Sixtus IV., and that he was a 
military engineer rather than an architect. 
In the second place, the name of the artist 
to whom we owe the building of the chapel 
ceased a long while ago to be a mystery. 
He was Giovanni de’ Dolci or Johanninus 
de Dulcibus of Florence. The disserta- 


tions which have appeared in French, 
Italian, German, and even English re- 
views, Mr. Symonds has treated for “the 
most part with as much indifference as 
general works on the history of Italian art, 
and the long series of really interesting 
pamphlets which would have furnished him 


with abundance of important information, 
if not upon the life, at least about the work 
of Michel Angelo. Even supposing that he 
did not share the views of the authors whom 
he thus passes by, and that he controverted 
them, Mr. Symonds’s work would have gained 
singularly in interest and animation through 
the discussion. 

If Mr. Symonds had altogether confined 
himself to the region of sesthetics, we should 
have had no right to judge him from the 
point of view of erudition; but the moment 
that he descends into the humbler arena to 
fight with mere seekers after fact, he is 
bound to submit to the rules of the game. 
A few weeks’ additional work would have 
sufficed to render this omission much less 
observable. The blame lies principally 
with the method which Mr. Symonds has 
chosen to follow. We hope, however, 
that he may, in his new edition, give due 
consideration to these suggestions, which are 
put forward by a most sincere admirer of 
his talents. 

_Let us say at starting that Mr. Symonds has 
aimed at presenting to his readers the figure 
of Michel Angelo under the different aspect 
of artist and poet as the special and unique 
theme of his book, instead of drowning his 
hero, as Hermann Grimm has done, in the 
political, religious, and intellectual history 
of his time. Perhaps he has even. pushed 
the idea too far. We should not have been 
sorry to get from so clever a pen some lively 
and animated portraits of the Mecenases 
or of the artists who were brought into con- 
tact with the master; the book would have 
gained in warmth and colour had the sur- 
roundings and the framework of Michel 





Angelo’s career been more fully dealt with. 
Even when treating of characters so eminent 
as Julius IT. and Leo X. Mr. Symonds con- 
fines himself to a few rather trivial remarks, 
although he might have given us his opinion 
(or at least have repeated the opinions of 
others) upon the direction which the taste 
of these pontiffs followed, and the influence 
which they may have exercised upon the 
development of their protégé’s genius. This 
omission will, we believe, be regretted by all 
who know what brilliant sketches of cha- 
racter might have been expected from a 
writer like Mr. Symonds. 

The first volume opens with a survey of 
Michel Angelo’s family, and of its claims to 
nobility, which are familiar to every one; 
the author gives us a most careful and pic- 
turesque sketch of Caprese, the birthplace 
of the child of genius. On the subject of his 
education he remarks very justly that Michel 
Angelo never learned Latin, distinguishing 
himself in this from Leonardo da Vinci, 
who studied the language with much per- 
severance, as is evidenced by the long Latin 
glossaries in his manuscripts. 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. 
Symonds step by step through his account 
of the life, or his estimate of the work of 
Michel Angelo; that would be to write 
one volume upon another. It will be more 
useful, we believe, to devote our attention 
to some of the vital problems and to what 
may be termed the heart of the questions, 
beginning with the chapter devoted to the 
youth of Michel Angelo and to the in- 
fluences which acted upon him during his 
first years. This chapter, we regret 
to say, should be entirely rewritten, 
although Mr. Symonds’s book has only 
been published a few months. He has 
altogether ignored some of the most im- 
portant works which treat of this period in 
the master’s life, notably those which have 
appeared in Germany, the memoir pub- 
lished by the late Dr. Portheim in the 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft (1889) 
and the monograph of M. Wolfflin, ‘ Die 
Jugendwerke des Michelangelo’ (1891). 
He would have learnt from these that a 
series of drawings by Michel Angelo 
permit us to judge of the manner in which 
he copied the old masters (Albertine Col- 
lection, Roman School, No. 150) or the 
Carmine frescoes (Print Room at Munich), 
and in what fashion he interpreted the 
works of his master Ghirlandajo (Albertine 
Collection and the Louvre). 

Here is another omission no less serious : 
Mr. Symonds only once mentions, and that 
incidentally, Jacopo della..Quercia (vol. i. 
p- 87), whose name does not even figure in 
the alphabetic table of contents. Who 
would, however, ignore to-day the consider- 
able influence exercised by the bold and 
sturdy sculptor of Siena upon: his young 
Florentine rival? a posthumous influence, no 
doubt, for Jacopo had been long dead when 
Michel Angelo first saw the light. We 
are the more astonished at this omission 
because the majority of writers on Michel 
Angelo have given prominence. to this influ- 
ence of Jacopo’s: M. Eugéne Guillaume in 
La Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Herr Wickhoff in 
his memoir ‘ Die Antike im Bildungsgange 
Michel Angelo’s,’ Springer, and Mr. Claude 
Phillips in the Magazine of Art. 

On the other hand, Mr. Symonds, who 





has taken so little account of the real 
precursors of Michel Angelo, seems to 
have exaggerated the influence of Luca 
Signorelli, whom he styles ‘the only 
forerunner of Michel Angelo.” On ‘the 
contrary, Portheim, in his memoir already 
quoted, has given vent to the suggestion 
that the points of resemblance between 
the two painters of the Last Judgment 
were more accidental than intentional, and 
arose rather from analogies of temperament 
than from direct imitation. We agree 
entirely with this view, and assert (always 
excepting two or three borrowings which 
it would be ridiculous to deny) that’ Ver- 
rocchio and Pollajuolo, Michel Angelo’s 
fellow citizens, contributed more than the 
Cortona master towards impelling him to 
engage in anatomical study and the un- 
flinching representation of the nude. How- 
ever this may be, this passage is one of the 
most exhaustive in all Mr. Symonds’s work, 
and reveals in the author a wonderful capa- 
city of observation in matters of art. 

The study of Michel Angelo’s education 
in the antiqué would also require to be 
rewritten. In a new edition Mr. Symonds 
ought to take special notice of the researches 
of Prof. Henke, the anatomist (‘Die Men- 
schen des Michelangelo im Vergleich mit 
der Antike,’ Rostock, 1871), of Prof. Wick- 
hoff (‘ Die Antike im Bildungsgange Michel 
Angelo’s,’ Innspruck, 1882), and of Port- 
heim. 

In the description of the surround- 
ings of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and in 
his estimate of ‘the influence which Lorenzo 
exercised on Michel Angelo, Mr. Symonds 
has not awarded sufficient prominence to 
the Platonic doctrines which took form and 
shape in the midst of Medicean Florence. 
He has repaired this omission in the second 
volume (pp. 161-166), but to our mind in too 
hesitating and incidental a fashion :— 

‘‘We know that in some way or other, 

perhaps during those early years at Florence 
among the members of the Platonic Academy, 
Michel Angelo absorbed the doctrine of the 
‘Pheedrus’ and ‘Symposium.’ ” 
Doubt is not possible. From his earliest 
years Michel Angelo was impregnated with 
Platonic doctrine, and belief in this doctrine 
was confirmed in him by a man whom one 
does not expect to find playing such a part, 
Savonarola. Numerous passages in the 
sermons of this celebrated preacher show us 
to what an extent he was swayed, often 
without being himself aware of it, by the 
‘“‘ Philosopher of the Academy.” It was 
certainly a recollection of Plato that inspired 
the famous literary competition to which the 
figure of Night gave birth, “‘The Night 
thou seest here.’’ In fact, at the end of 
Plato’s philosophical works one finds, in the 
ordinary editions, the delicate and subtle 
conceit concerning the ‘Satyr’ of Diodorus, 
engraved on a silver vase: “This satyr has 
been laid to sleep, not sculptured by Dio- 
dorus; if you touch it you will wake it ; the 
silver slumbers.’’ It seems to us most un- 
likely that the resemblance is a chance one ; 
the Florentines were too well acquainted 
with the works of Plato not to seize upon 
them eagerly at the Renaissance. 

In justice to Mr. Symonds we must add 
that if he has not drawn up a list of the 
sources which inspired Michel Angelo, he 
has defined in excellent terms the differences 
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between antique art and the art of the 
Renaissance. 


Did Leonardo da Vinci exercise any influ- | 


ence over Michel Angelo? At first sight 
it appears doubtful. However, Springer 
has already pointed out the resemblance 
between certain drawings of Michel Angelo 
and the familiar types of his rival. Port- 
heim, in the article already quoted from the 
Repertorium (p. 145), confirms this theory. 
He draws particular attention to the analogy 
between a sketch depicting a combat between 
a knight and some foot soldiers (Oxford 
University, Fisher, pl. 21), and the designs 
of Leonardo for the ‘Battle of Anghiari’; 
and, again, between the anatomical drawings 
in the library at Windsor and Leonardo’s 
drawings of the same nature. One can also 
adduce another exawple. In the ‘ Creation of 
Eve,’ in the Sistine Chapel, the figure of 
God the Father has clearly been inspired 
by one of the figures in the ‘ Adoration 
of the Magi’ of his rival, at present 
preserved in the Uffizi. In all these 
instances the influence was not felt till after 
the return of Leonardo to Florence, that is 
to say, till after 1500. 

But let us return in our examination to 
chronological order. The consideration of 
the bas-reliefs in the Casa Buonarroti, the 
‘ Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe,’ has 
prompted Mr. Symonds to some highly 
apposite observations, suggesting an inter- 
esting parallel between Michel Angelo and 
Donatello, between Angelo and the antique. 
On the other hand, it is to be regretted that 
the paragraph devoted to the period spent 
by Michel Angelo at Bologna, and to the 
kneeling angel of the Arca di San 
Domenico, is altogether inadequate. There 
is not one word about Jacopo della 
Quercia, whom recent researches have proved 
to be, side by side with Donatello, the intel- 
lectual ancestor of Michel Angelo; not a 
word upon the difference between Michel 
Angelo’s angel and that of Niccolo dell’ 
Arca. Mr. Symonds confines himself to 
remarking that the former surpasses all the 
other figures in the arch in delicacy of exe- 
cution: no term, it seems to us, could well be 
less appropriate than “‘ delicate ” to describe 
this statue, which is robust and powerful to 
the verge of brutality. 

The marble ‘ David’ affords Mr. Symonds 
the opportunity of offering to the admirers 
of Michel Angelo some illustrations of 
real value, which, if they are not alto- 
gether unknown, are at least published 
here for the first time ; we mean the illustra- 
tions of the small wax model, and the arm 
and legs, also in wax, which are preserved 
in the South Kensington Museum. In con- 
nexion with the ‘ David’ in bronze executed 
for the Marshal de Gié, and now lost, it 
would not have been out of keeping with 
the subject to mention the bronze figure of 
reduced size acquired for the Louvre a few 
years since from M. Pulszky. This statuette, 
which closely resembles the drawing in 
the same collection (vol. i. p. 208 of Mr. 
Symonds’s work), has been published and 
described by M. Courajod in the Gazette 
Archéologique for 1885. 

Of the succeeding chapters those which 
offer the most interesting points are allotted 
to the cartoon of the ‘ War of Pisa,’ to the 
frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
to the drawings of Michel Angelo, to the 


- tombs of San Lorenzo, and to the ‘Last 
| Judgment.’ 


| The architectural work of Michel Angelo 
| has also been subjected by Mr. Symonds to 
a criticism which sometimes proves fruitful 
of results; but here, again, our author has 
not sufficiently consulted the worksof his pre- 
decessors. A single example will suffice to 
show this. Mr. Symonds retraces, as follows, 
the history of the works undertaken at the 
Capitol. A number of artists and amateurs, 
among whom was Michel Angelo, having 
conceived the project of raising a series of 
imposing monuments at the Capitol, the 
master, about the year 1546, designed the 
twe lateral buildings, the staircase of the 
Araceli, the double staircase which leads 
to the Senator’s Palace, and the position, in 
the centre of the square, of the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius. The latter 
staircase and part of the palace were com- 
pleted during his life. At his death his 
friend Tommaso Cavalieri undertook the 
direction of the work. We are, therefore, 
authorized to consider the Palace of the 
Conservators as conforming with the 
design of the master. This is, in substance, 
Mr. Symonds’s story. 

The reader can judge for himself by the 
memoir of that learned archeologist Ad. 
Michaelis, published in 1891 in the Zet- 
schrift fir bildende Kunst (new series, vol. ii. 
pp. 184-94), how much more precise it is 
possible to be. Prof. Michaelis, after having 
recalled the fact that the square of the 
Capitol served as a market till 1477, pub- 
lished several sketches of the Flemish 
painter Marten van Heemskerck which show 
the condition of the square and of the 
Senator’s Palace from 1533 to 1536, the very 
period which immediately precedes the in- 
tervention of Michel Angelo. The placing 
of the equestrian statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius in the centre of the square (which 
occurred in 1538, and not, as has often been 
asserted, in 1536) may be regarded as 
the keystone of the work of reorganization. 
An engraving of Du Pérac, executed in 
1569 (‘* Ex ipso exemplari Michaelis Angeli 
Bonaroti”) and published in the ‘Speculum 
Romanz Magnificentize’ of Lafreri, makes 
plain the projects on which the master had 
determined. This engraving agrees with 
Vasari’s description; it only differs,in a 
few details from the actual building, the 
principal difference being in regard to the 
Palace of the Senator. Michel Angelo 
designed for the summit of the stairs a 
portico surmounted by statues, which after 
all was never executed. Moreover, in the 
original plan the windows of the princi- 
pal story are higher and of a more stately 
ordonnance than in the actual building; 
and lastly, the campanile is crowned with 
battlements like a fortress. In 1546 
Michel Angelo took the first step towards 
the reconstruction of the Senator’s Palace, 
which was finished in 1568, after an interval 
of twenty-two years. Between 1550 and 
1555 the two flights of stairs leading to the 
Araceeli and the Tarpeian Rock were built 
from the design of Vignola, and sur- 
mounted by their two porticoes. A series 
of engravings published by Prof. Michaelis 
makes us conversant with the state 
of the works during the last years 





of Michel Angelo. It was only after 
his death that the Palace of the Conser- 








vators received its actual facade, which 
was in accordance with his plans. In 1579 
Gregory XIII. caused the medizval towey 
which dominated the Palace of the Senator 
to be replaced by a more elegant campanile 
after the design of Martino Lunghi. [yp 
1583 the two groups of the Dioscuri were 
placed on the summit of the Cordonata, and 
in 1590 the so-called trophies of Marius 
were placed as a pendant to them. It was 
only under Clement VIII., from 1592 to 
1595, that the projects of Michel Angelo 
were completed. The fagade of the Palace 
of the Senator was reconstructed, with certain 
modifications which may be found described 
in detail in Michaelis’s essay. As for the 
Museum of the Capitol, which faces the 
Palace of the Conservators, its founda. 
tions may have been begun under Clement 
VIII., but Innocent X. at length resumed 
its construction in 1644, and had the satis- 
faction of completing it in about ten years’ 
time. We see by this comparison upon 
how many points the account of Mr, 
Symonds requires to be amplified and set 
right. We may add that for the history 
of the building of St. Peter’s the well-known 
work of Baron de Geymiiller (‘ Les Projets 
primitifs pour la Basilique de Saint Pierre 
a Rome,’ Paris, 1875) would have enabled 


Mr. Symonds to supplement in the same ¥ 


proportions his sketch of the construction 
of that celebrated building. 

Infinitely more thoroughgoing than the 
study of Michel Angelo’s artistic achieve- 
ments are the biography and the criti- 
cism of his poetical work, for which Mr. 
Symonds long ago prepared himself by 
his translation of the master’s sonnets pub- 
lished in 1878. 
should be noted a really original point 
in the discussion of the famous sonnets 
addressed by Michel Angelo to Tommaso 
Cavalieri. Mr. Symonds here refutes Guasti, 
who gives a totally wrong interpretation of 
them with the intention of justifying the 
poet against calumnious imputations; and at 
the same time he makes short work of the 
extravagant hypothesis of Gotti that the 
letters addressed to Cavalieri were in reality 
intended for Vittoria Colonna. We can 
certainly say that these chapters merit a 
great deal of praise. 

Notwithstanding the numerous exceptions 
which we have had to take to Mr. Symonds’s 
new biography, it forms an agreeable con- 
trast to M. Emile Ollivier’s work on the same 
subject (which was noticed in these columns 
several months ago) in the minute, almost 
scrupulous reference to the sources (limited 
as they are) from which Mr. Symonds 
quotes, and in his careful avoidance of all 
religious and political declamation. 

en of the world as well as artists will 
read with interest this sincere monograph, 
the value of which is enhanced by unusual 
literary talent, despite its incompleteness ; 
specialists and professional scholars will 
gather from it more than one ingenious 
suggestion, more especially when in a new 
edition the writer has filled up the lacunz 
and wiped away the blemishes which too 
often mar his two volumes. 





NOTES FROM ATHENS. 
March 23, 1893. 
THE season for work in the country is now 
just beginning, and the excavations of the 
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British School at Megalopolis were resumed last 
week. Our intention this season is to clear 
completely the Thessilion, or parliament-house 
of the 10,000 Arcadians, which we had already 
rtially excavated. An account of the excava- 
tions of this School at Megalopolis is on the 
int of appearing in a special number of the 
Fellenie ournal, and so I need only say 
here that the Thessilion, from its curious and 
unique plan, is fully worth the time and money 
that we shall have expended upon it. It gives 
us an example of a Greek public building of an 
entirely new type, skilfully adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was designed ; its columns 
radiate from the centre, so as to obstruct as little 
as possible the view from all parts of the house, 
while they still preserve in their plan the lines 
rallel to the sides of the building necessitated 
y the structure of its roof. Mr. Benson and 
Mr. Bather are in charge of the excavations, 
and they hope also to test once more the pos- 
sibility of any further topographical discoveries 
in the neighbourhood of the Agora, when the 
chief landmarks have already been fixed by our 
previous work. 

In Athens some extremely interesting dis- 
coveries are due to students of the British 
School. Mr. Yorke has been studying the well- 
known balustrade of the temple of Wingless 
Victory—perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
reliefs preserved to us from the best Greek 
times. He has not only discovered some new 
evidence asto the arrangement of this balustrade, 
but has also found three new pieces belonging 
to it, two showing the shoulder and breast of 
a winged Nike, and one forming the greater 
part of a wing. These new fragments unfortu- 
nately do not join on to one another, or to any 
of the pieces already known and exhibited in 
the Acropolis Museum. But their style, espe- 
cially in the modelling and the treatment of 
drapery, shows that grace and delicacy for which 
the balustrade reliefs are so much admired, and 
thus they are in themselves a valuable acqui- 
sition even in a place sorich as Athens in sculp- 
ture of the finest period. It is remarkable that 
they were all found lying among other frag- 
ments either on the Acropolis or + Bon under it, 
but by some strange fortune they had either 
been overlooked or unrecognized hitherto. 

Mr. Bather has been employed upon a most 
important piece of work, which has been very 
successful in its results. He has undertaken 
the sorting, piecing, and cleaning of the bronzes 
from the excavations on the Acropolis, which, 
with the exception of a few conspicuous pieces 
that had been selected for exhibition, were 
packed in indiscriminate heaps of fragments. 
As the result of the best part of two seasons’ 
work, there have now emerged from this mass 
about sixty inscriptions (mostly dedications), 
several early reliefs of the greatest interest alike 
for subject and style, and numercus pieces of 
ornament, decorated handles, and so forth, 
many of them of great beauty of workmanship. 
A selection of these will be published in the 
Hellenic Journal, and it will then appear that 
the Acropolis at Athens is second only to 
Olympia in the excellence and the variety of 
the early bronzes it has yielded. E. A. G. 
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Atmost at the last moment Mr. Hook decided 
to defer until next year the exhibition of his 
large and important landscape ‘Spring,’ which 
we lately described. Consequently, his sole 
contribution to the Academy will be the coast- 
piece called ‘ Good Spirits—Duty Free.’ Among 
the absentees of the year will be Mr. Val. 
Prinsep and Mr. Harry Bates. Engaged most 
of his time on a large equestrian group, Mr. 
Onslow Ford sends ‘Applause,’ a charming 
nude statuette of an Egyptian damsel seated 
upon her heels and clapping her hands in 
praise of the music she is listening to. Mr. 








Alma Tadema, like Mr. Hook, has kept back 
his most important painting, which has already 
occupied him for an unusually long period. It 
represents a festival of girls, bearing flowers, 
and dignitaries in a sunlit street in ancient 
Rome lined with marble palaces, ‘A Féte of 
the Garden-God.’ Mr. Alma Tadema is, how- 
ever, at his best in a masculine portrait of Herr 
Joachim, and the group of two girls reading and 
conversing which we described in the autumn 
of last year, as well as a new and smaller 
—- intended as a gift to Sir Frederic 

eighton, and entitled ‘In my Studio.’ It 
depicts a young lady standing in the R.A.’s 
larger studio at St. John’s Wood, near the 
famous pianoforte which is the chief orna- 
ment of the room, and inhaling the scent of 
some Marshal Niel roses in a vase which rests 
upon the instrument. Owing to the retention in 
their studios of the more important of their year’s 
work by Mr. Hook, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. V. 
Prinsep, Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. F. D. Millet, 
Mr. Bates, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Watts, and one or 
two more artists of note, the prospects of the 
Academy this year are much less brilliant than 
usual. The chief features of the gallery will 
rhe d be the figure-pictures of Sir F. 

ighton, Sir J. E. Millais, Mr. Calderon, Mr. 
Briton Riviere, Mr. Burgess, and Mr. Water- 
house ; the landscapes and sea-pieces of Mr. 
H. Moore, Mr. Brett, Mr. Corbett, the brothers 
Wyllie, Mr. Parton, Mr. D. Murray, and Mr. 
E. A. Waterlow. We should not, by the way, 
forget to add to these names that of Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes. 

M. Bénépitz, the lately appointed Director 
of the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris, has been 
on a visit to this country with a view of secur- 
ing a few representative specimens of English 
art for the famous collection under his charge. 
Among other things he was much struck with 
the pastoral studies of the late Edward Calvert, 
exhibited in the British Museum and at Bur- 
lington House. This artist, until lately so little 
known in his own country, will henceforth be 
represented in the Luxembourg by a character- 
istic specimen acquired by M. Bénédite from 
his family ; the subject is a classical shepherdess 
in a landscape. The long- promised life of 
Calvert by his son, to be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, is now approaching comple- 
tion, and will be richly illustrated with tinted 
and other reproductions of his work. 

Mr. W. Wvttte’s brilliant and original pic- 
ture of ‘The Battle of Trafalgar’ hangs in the 
entrance hall of the Junior United Service 
Club House, Piccadilly, and is exposed to the 
foulness of the London atmosphere, smoke, and 
irremovable dust. If it remains without the 
protection of glass, a very few years will efface 
its charm, destroy the purity of its colour, and 
mar the grand expansiveness of its atmosphere. 
Will not the club take the trouble to protect its 
own property, and do justice to the artist who 
produced so fine a work ? 


Mr. Henry WaAttis, whose admirable mono- 
graphs on lustre ware, and the Persian variety in 
particular, we have reviewed with much profit 
and pleasure, has lately concluded his researches 
on the subject in Egypt, and, after brief visits 
to Athens, Vienna, and Berlin—where he has 
drawn and studied some of the most interesting 
examples of the ware—will be shortly again in 
England. He intends to proceed with the 
letterpress and illustrations of the next and 
final fasciculus of his valuable series of essays, 
which he hopes to issue with the least possible 
loss of time. After this, painting, in which he 
won his laurels, will, no doubt, receive his un- 
divided attention. He brings some drawings of 
life and landscape from the East. 

A HANDSOME catalogue of the Bateman heir- 
looms has reached us from Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge. 

Tue Directors of the French Gallery, Pall 
Mall, have issued invitations to the private view 








of their exhibition for to-day (Saturday). The 
gallery will be opened to the public on Monday 
next. 


Mr. A. H. Hoots, the architect employed at 
Malling Abbey, writes :— 

“Will you allow me to correct several inac- 
curacies in your paragraph as to the proposed 
‘restoration’ of Malling Abbey? It is not proposed 
to ‘ build a dining-room ’; the large building recently 
used as a modern kitchen is for the present to form 
the nuns’ refectory, a temporary kitchen being con- 
trived by the roofing in of an existing yard, no old 
work being destroyed. The ancient doorway only 
recently filled up in the south transept wall has been 
opened. As far as I can ascertain no authentic 
information is obtainable as to the existence of the 
two small chapels, and, though very probable, there 
are no remains of these. ‘ Restoration,’ so called, 
has never been proposed, only conservative pre- 
servation.” 

Weare glad to have the architect’s assurance 
that only temporary buildings are to be set u 
adjoining the transept; but as ‘‘ the large build- 
ing recently used as a modern kitchen” stands, 
we believe, upon the site of the chapter-house, 
and the ‘‘existing yard” occupies part of the 
site of the substructure of the dorter, it would 
have been better to keep the sites of these 
necessary buildings free than to cumber them 
with even temporary structures for a totally 
different use. 

THE visit of the German Emperor has given 
a new impulse toall public works in Rome. One 
hundred men are engaged in transforming the 
site of two recently demolished convents opposite 
the Quirinal into a garden. The lower part of 
the colossal monument to Victor Emmanuel is 
now appearing to view in a fine design of 
dazzling white travertine ; while fifty men have 
been for some time past busily employed in 
clearing out the Stadium on the Palatine, in the 
hopes of discovering something remarkable for 
the occasion. Besides fragments of capitals, 
bases, and friezes, a fine marble statue of a 
woman seated, a little above the natural size, 
has just come to light. A piece of land has, 
moreover, been bought from the Villa Mills, so 
that the house of Augustus may be excavated 
and the Arch of Apollo completely disinterred. 


In digging the foundations of the new Bene- 
dictine Abbey on the Aventine, a Gothic design 
which is to cost 75,000/., various antiquities 
have been- found from time to time, including 
some fragmentary inscriptions. During the last 
few days, however, a hundred gold imperial 
coins were found by some of the workmen in a 
cooking vessel. They consist of well-preserved 
specimens of the coins struck by Lucius Verus 
for the conquest of Armenia in 164, of the 
weight of about a sovereign each. Though now 
worth 201. apiece, a local dealer was able to 
secure seven of the coins at five francs each. 


Pror. LAncrani has begun issuing his plan 
of ancient Rome, showing the results of the 
latest excavations. It will be on forty-six sheets, 
and will be on the scale of one inch to a thou- 
sand. No fewer than six sheets will be issued 
annually, so as to complete the publication, if 
possible, in 1899. The work is brought out 
under the auspices of the Accademia dei Lincei. 
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THE WEEK. 


Drury LANE OpeRA.—‘ The Bohemian Girl’ and ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’; ‘Carmen’; ‘ Faust.’ 


Tue season of Italian and English opera 
which commenced under the direction of 
Sir Augustus Harris at Drury Lane on 
Easter Monday will probably be chiefly 
noteworthy for a revival of Halévy’s ‘La 
Juive,’ but the date of this is not yet 
announced, and so far popular works have 
alone been given, the performances of 
which only require brief notice. What- 
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the .admirers of Balfe 
may discern in ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ 
which alone among his operas keeps 
the stage, they could not have been fully 
satisfied with Monday’s interpretation, which 
certainly ranked far below those given by 
the Carl Rosa Company when its founder 
was alive. Some praise is due to Madame 
Albu as Arline, Miss Lucille Saunders as 
the Gipsy Queen, Mr. Frangcon-Davies as 
the Count, and Mr. Albert McGuckin 
as Devilshoof; but the other members of 
the cast were extremely unsatisfactory, and 
the chorus and orchestra were lacking in 
almost every good quality, the former con- 
sisting apparently of foreigners with a most 
imperfect knowledge of English. Mascagni’s 
work was performed ‘with an excellent and 
familiar cast, but with maimed rites, the 
management being apparently unable to 
afford the cost of a harp in the orchestra or 
even a reed organ on the stage. 

So far as regards the leading impersona- 
tions there was much to give satisfaction 
in the performance of ‘Carmen’ on Tuesday. 
Mile. Guercia promises to become an excel- 
lent exponent of the principal character. 
Her conception is admirable, and she only 
needs a little more experience. Signor 
Morello displayed a fine tenor voice and 
considerable dramatic power as Don José, 
and Mile. Dagmar made a favourable im- 
pression as Michaela. The general per- 
formance, however, was decidedly slipshod, 
the orchestra being frequently at variance 
with the singers. 

‘Faust’ was given on Wednesday with a 
familiar cast, Signor Giannini, Miss Esther 
Palliser, Signor Castelmary, M. Dufriche, 
and Mile. Guercia repeating impersonations 
more or less well known and acceptable. 
There was an improvement in the general 
performance, under the direction of Herr 
Feld, but the orchestra was exceedingly 
coarse. The wisdom of Sir Augustus Harris 
in importing a number of instrumentalists 
from Germany has yet to be proved. 


ever merits 








NEW INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTED MUSIC. 

Concerto in c, for viola, Op. 20; Trio in c, for 
piano, violin, and viola, Op. 21. By Emil Kreuz. 
(Augener & Co.)—The great composers have 
not favoured the viola as a solo instrument, the 
most noteworthy work in which it has an 
obbligato part being Berlioz’s symphony ‘ Harold 
en Italie.’ Mr. Emil. Kreuz, who studied at 
the Royal College of: Music, and is now an 
admirable performer, had, therefore, a com- 
paratively clear field, His concerto, of which 
an arrangement with’ piano accompaniment is 
at present to hand, is extremely vigorous, with 
much brilliant and florid writing for the prin- 
cipal executant. On paper the second move- 
ment, a Barcarole in a flat, appears the most 
pleasing section of the. work. The trio is 
written with much musicianly skill, though 
some of the details look rather vague. The 
jinale is based on a very energetic subject, and 
the peroration should. be. extremely effective. 
Both works are the efforts of an accomplished 
musician. —Morcearis: Mélodiques, for two violins, 
by F. Hermann, Op. 26, consist of four sketches, 
bright, musicianly, and within the means of 
fairly competent players. The same composer's 


Sonatina in &, for piano and violin, is a pleasing 
and unpretentious work in two movements, 
effectively written for both instruments.—We 
have Nos. 77 to 82 of the second series of Mor- 
ceaux Favoris, for violin and piano, revised and 
arranged by F. Hermann, comprising attractive 
salon pieces by Noskowski, ‘Sterndale Bennett, 








Marie Wurm, Tschaikowsky, and L. Schytte.— 


A Trio in D, by J. W. Hudson, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, shows a considerable measure of 
scholarly feeling, and is symmetricallyand clearly 
written, but it reads, on the whole, rather drily, 
though, of course, it might prove more effective 
in performance. — Drei Charakterstiicke, fiir 
Orchester, von Gustav Jensen, Op. 33, form 
a little suite. The composer scores pic- 
turesquely, and if his themes are not very 
original they are rhythmical and well marked. 
The middle movement, a Canzona in «G, is very 
pleasing, and so is the third, a Minuet in c. 
—Petits Morceaux, for violoncello, by W. H. 
Squire, consist of five little pieces with piano 
accompaniment, the string part being written 
in the first. position. They are appropriately 
easy and unpretentious, but fairly melodious, 
and they will be found useful for teaching pur- 
poses.—Morceaux de Salon, for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, is the title of a 
series of pieces, for the most part light and 
showy in character and of moderate difficulty, 
composed or arranged by Emil Thomas. They 
range from religious meditations to fantasias on 
Seotch airs. —A Sonata in Dd minor, for violin 
and pianoforte, by Max Reger, Op. 1, is a well- 
written and elaborate work in four movements, 
in which the composer shows the influence of 
Brahms and .to a less extent of Schumann. It 
is well worthy of attention by those who give 
chamber concerts.—We have also to hand a 
handsomely bound and well-printed volume of 
Corelli’s Tivelve Sonatas for the Violin, Op. 5, 
with pianoforte accompaniment and indications 
for bowing, fingering, and ‘‘ execution of orna- 
ments,” by Gustav Jensen. These delightful 
works are shamefully neglected by violinists, 
only No. 1, in p, being regarded as worthy of 
performance, though it is in no way superior 
to many of its companions. The present editor 
has done his work with musicianly taste, and 
the book may be warmly commended to the 
notice of students and amateurs. 

Concert Overtures, for full orchestra. By 
Madame Marie Moody. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 
—These overtures are six in number, three of 
them being'intended as preludes to ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Othello,’ and ‘King Lear’ respectively. 
Space does not permit detailed description, but 
it may be said in general terms that Madame 
Moody appears to be an excellent musician and 
handles the orchestra effectively, though her 
writing is rather square and formal, and there 
is very little freshness either in her themes or 
their treatment. Still, she avoids eccentricities 
and extravagances of every sort, and that is 
giving her high praise, having regard to the ten- 
dencies of the present time with inexperienced 
composers.—Highland Ballad, Op. 47, No.1; 
Two Pieces for Violin, Op. 47, No. 2. By A. C. 
Mackenzie. The first of these may be regarded 
as a fantasia, though in construction it is sym- 
metrical. It consists of a sad introduction, 
lento, in D, leading to an andantino in the same 
key, interrupted by a more vigorous pit: mosso 
in A, but ‘afterwards resumed, the piece ending 
with the lento. The two shorter compositions 
are a ‘ Barcarola’ anda ‘ Villanella,’ the former 
being a deéply expressive piece in G minor and 
the latter remarkably bright and piquant. These 
latest additions to Dr. Mackenzie’s works for the 
violin, if less important than his Concerto or the 
‘Pibroch,’ are certainly worthy to rank with 
them in merit, and should be heard in the 
concert-room on anysuitable occasion.— We have 
also some ‘recent issues of Novello’s quarto 
Albums for Violin and Piano, No. 25 consist- 
ing of eight ‘Forest Pieces,’ by J. Miiller, 
Op. 9; No. 27, ten pieces by J. B. Poznanski ; 
No. 28, eight pieces by Charles de Beriot ; and 
No. 29, fourteen pieces by Purcell, with piano 
accompaniment, marks of expression, bowing, 
and fingering, by Arnold Dolmetsch ; and No. 7 
of Albums for Violoncello and Pianoforte, con- 
taining nine transcriptions from ‘The Golden 
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THE Good Friday performances of oratorios 
and other sacred music were more numerous 
than ever this year, but criticism of these enter. 
tainments would, of course, be superfluous ; and 
concert business generally has been suspended 
during the Easter holidays, an exception being 
the Crystal Palace concert last Saturday. In 
memory of Thomas Wingham, the programme 
commenced with the deceased composer’s bright 
and genial Overture in Fr, No. 4, which has been 
more frequently heard than any of the com. 
panion works. The selection was singularly 
appropriate, having regard to Wingham’s gentle 
and amiable disposition. A beautiful perform. 
ance was given of Mozart’s Symphony in zg 
flat; and the programme likewise included 
Cherubini’s Concert Overture in G, originally 
composed for the Philharmonic Society in 1815, 
and the impressive solemn march from Mr, 
Edward German’s music to ‘Henry VIII.’ Mr, 
Leonard Borwick gave a rendering of Schu- 


easily be surpassed, and Mrs. Hutchinson was 
happy in her vocal selections. 


As already announced, there will be no per- 
formances at Bayreuth this year, but in the 
summer of 1894 it is intended to give a series 
of ‘ Parsifal’ and ‘Tannhauser,’ and to produce 
‘ Lohengrin ’ for the first time. 

WE are now enabled to give the dates of the 
special performances of Wagner’s works in 
August and September next. They are as 
follows: ‘ Die Feen,’ August 13th and 27th, and 
September 10th; ‘Der Fliegende Hollander,’ 
August 15th and September 12th ; ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ August 17th and September 21st ; ‘ Das 
RheingoJd,’ August 20th and September 3rd ; 
‘Die Walkiire,’ August 21st and September 4th; 
‘Siegfried,’ August 23rd and September 6th; 
‘ Gotterdimmerung,’ August 25th and Septem- 
ber 8th ; ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ August 29th and 
September 17th; and ‘Tannhauser,’ Septem- 
ber 1st, 14th, and 19th. There will also be a 
complete cycle of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ 
on September 24th, 25th, 27th, and 29th. 

Guvck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ which had not been per- 
formed at the Brussels ThéAtre de la Monnaie 
since 1808, has been revived with striking 
success. The impersonation of the principal 
réle by Madame Armand is described in glowing 
terms, and M. Gevaert is said to have bestowed 
the utmost artistic care on the general produc- 
tion, every effort having been made to preserve 
the purity of Gluck’s text. 

A sEconp festival of chamber music will com- 
mence at Bonn on May 10th, and will last five 
days, the main object being the inauguration 
of the Beethoven Museum in the composer's 
birthplace, which has been long in preparation. 
Among those who will take part in the per- 
formances are Herr Joachim, Mr. Eugéne 
D’Albert, Herr Reinecke, Madame Carreno, 
and the Viennese Rosé Quartet. 


FRANCHETTI’s fine but much too lengthy 
opera ‘Cristoforo Colombo’ has undergone 
much needed compression at the hands of its 
composer, and is to be produced, for the first 
time in Germany, at Hamburg. 

A symMpHoNY by an English composer, Mr. 

Percy Sherwood, has been produced at the 
Dresden Gewerbehaus with apparently much 
success, the Dresden Anzeiger speaking of the 
work in very complimentary terms. Mr. Sher- 
wood is a professor in the Conservatorium and 
conductor of the Gesangverein in the Saxon 
capital. 
Wirt reference to the approaching tercen- 
tenary commemoration of the death of Orlando 
di Tasso, a project is said to be on foot for the 
publication of a complete edition «f his works in 
fifty volumes, to be issued at about the rate of 
two volumes a year. 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Drury Lane Opera, ‘ Maritana.’ 7.30. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Carver's Concert, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
London Chamber Concert, 8, Princes’ Hail 

* police Orphanage Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 

* Miss Dora Bright's Musical Evening, 8, Princes’ Hall. 

Fa. Misses Te hidrowitz and Zagury’s Concert, 3. Steinway Hall. 
"Mise A. V. Mukle’s Concert, 8, St. Martin's Hall, 

Crystal Palace Concert. 3 a: 

‘* M. Sauret’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 








—_— 


DRAMA 


——— 


The Life and Writings of T. W. Robertson. 

By T. Edgar Pemberton. (Bentley & Son.) 
Mr. Pemberton’s book, in the compilation 
of which he has been assisted by the younger 
Robertson, is more satisfactory from the 
biographical than the critical standpoint. 
This is in part attributable to circumstance. 
Without being exactly picturesque, Robert- 
son’s career was at least full of ups and 
downs. It had the vicissitude usually 
characteristic of that actor tribe from 
which Robertson sprang, and to which 
he seemed at one time destined to belong. 
As a record of fact and incident the new 
volume possesses a certain amount of 
variety and interest. Robertson’s work 
meanwhile is best seen under the conditions 
it was intended to meet. His plays re- 
quire stage setting, and his contributions to 
ephemeral literature are best left where 
No Romeo is Robertson, whom 
the greatest admirer can take and cut up 
into ‘‘little stars.’’ His mots, apothegms, 
what you will, served admirably with dra- 
matic illustration, but when dragged forth, 
as some of them now are, and retailed in a 
biography fail often or greatly to impress. 
They seem, indeed, under such conditions 
weaker than they really are, and convey an 
incorrect idea that Robertson’s diamonds are 
mostly paste. A sentence such as ‘A thou- 
sand Sepoys slain in battle cannot redeem the 
honour of a man who has betrayed the con- 
fidence of a trusting girl,” apart from the 
context, might have come from the comedy 
of sixty years ago, and approaches bathos, 
if not burlesque. It suggests varying ridi- 
culous forms of analogous expression: a 
thousand sheep on the slopes of Ben Nevis 
cannot justify a Highlander for benumbing 
his faculties with whiskey, or a thousand 
apprentices sleeping on the same premises 
cannot vindicate the shopkeeper who supplies 
“an inferior article.” Other. phrases no 
less commonplace are no less injudiciously 
quoted. 

Robertson came of a line of actors which 
can be traced back to early in the last cen- 
tury, say the time of the appearance of 
Garrick. James Robertson, the great-grand- 
father of the dramatist, came from Perth, 
played comic parts in York with success, 
retired from the stage in 1779, and died in 
1795, aged eighty-two. A second James, 
one of his three sons, succeeded him at York, 
and is described by Tate Wilkinson, an ex- 
cellent judge, in whose way he at first stood, 
as “‘a comedian of true merit.’’ Drifting into 
management, he underwent a life of struggle 
customary with his class. He published in 
1804 a ‘Collection of Comic Songs, Written, 
Compil’d, Etch’d, and Engrav’d by J. 
Robertson, and sung by him at the Theatres 
at Nottingham, Derby,” &c. William, his 
son, joined his uncle Thomas on what was 
then the Lincoln Circuit, and married in 1828 
Miss Manners, an actress, by whom he had a 
large family, beginning with T. W. Robert- 
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son, born January 9th, 1829, at Newark- 
upon-Trent, and ending with Madge, or 
Margaret (Mrs. W. H. Kendal), born at 
Great Grimsby some twenty years later. 

Master T. Robertson made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage at Wisbeach, June 
13th, 1834, playing Hamish in ‘Rob Roy; 
or, Auld Lang Syne,’ one of numerous ver- 
sions of Scott’s novel. He subsequently 
played the child of Cora in ‘ Pizarro’ and 
that of the Count in ‘The Stranger.’ While 
at school at Spalding he took, during 
the holidays, more ambitious parts—King 
Charles in ‘Faint Heart never won Fair 
Lady’ and Frangois in ‘ Richelieu’ to the 
Richelieu of Macready. In more advanced 
years he essayed John Peerybingle in ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth,’ Monsieur Jacques, 
Dr. Pangloss, Hamlet, Jeremy Diddler, 
Young Marlowe, Charles Surface, and in- 
numerable other characters. The idea that 
he was a wretched actor, which Robertson 
himself scarcely sought to combat, is dis- 
puted by his biographer, who gives a long 
list of characters in which Robertson, he 
opines, displayed creditable ability. How- 
ever that may be, Robertson did not take 
kindly to the stage, but he began early to 
write songs and plays, having when seven- 
teen years old adapted ‘The Battle of Life,’ 
and two years subsequently ‘The Haunted 
Man’ and ‘The Ghost’s Bargain.’ In 1848 
he was usher in a school in Utrecht, signs 
of which occupation are evinced in his 
comedy of ‘ School.’ 

In 1851, after his father’s company had 
been disbanded and the Lincoln Circuit had 
practically ceased to be, Robertson came to 
London, bringing with him a two-act comic 
drama, entitled ‘A Night’s Adventures; or, 
Highways and Byeways’ (sic), which was 
produced by William Farren at the Olympic. 
It failed to draw, and Robertson drifted 
back on to the stage. A period of doldrums 
followed. Robertson struggled strenuously, 
writing in comic papers, supplying pieces, en- 
tertainments, songs, what not, and flounder- 
ing, as it seemed, more hopelessly in the 
mire. Marriage and the birth of children 
did not improve his prospects, and there 
seemed a chance that he would be driven 
from the two professions of acting and 
journalism which he had adopted. Of this 
portion of his life and of the successive 
bounds by which he obtained comfort and 
something approaching to affluence, of his 
domestic life, and of the doom of inévitable 
death that came as the compensation for 
triumph over difficulties, a fairly successful 
account is given. Jobertson has left few 
letters which have been preserved, and the 
memoir wants the lightening which selec- 
tions from correspondence supply. It is 
interesting, however, and brings before the 
reader Robertson’s nervous, assertive, tur- 
bulent, and agreeable individuality. Many 
stories concerning Robertson might yet be 
gleaned from the friends of his Bohemian 
hfe. Robertson was more of a sentimentalist 
and less of a humourist than is generally 
supposed. Among writers Musset was, per- 
haps, his favourite. He was insensible 
neither to the fervent melodies of Mr. Swin- 
burne nor the delicate and exquisite utter- 
ances of the Laureate, but held that Musset 
had a quintessential grace beyond the reach 
of either. His theories and method of work- 
manship he was always ready to explain, 





and he wore “his heart on his sleeve for 


daws to. peck at.’ His dramatic baggage, 
consisting of original plays and adaptations, 
is bulkier than is generally believed. Con- 
cerning its lasting value opinions will differ. 
In his not very ambitious line he is. fore- 
most, and ‘Caste’ remains a piece not 
easy to surpass. To call him an’ English 
Sedaine would be to place him too high. 
The two authors have, however, much’ in 
common. 








THE WEEK.’ 


ADELPHI.—‘ The Black Domino,’ a Drama in Five Acts. 
By G. R. Sims and Robert Buchanan. 

VAUDEVILLE.—‘ Uncle John,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By G. R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh. 


MELopRAMA becomes a more and more 
hopelessly conventional entertainment. It 
might-almost be rolled off the reel and cut 
into lengths like tape. Neither better nor 
worse than a hundred previous pieces is ‘ The 
Black Domino’ of Messrs. Sims and Buchanan. 
It has, indeed, pretty and suggestive sur- 
roundings and it hits public taste, andis, con- 
sequently, a success. It is, on the other 
hand, evolved out of nothing, is a rifacimento 
of well-known situations; it has no characters 
that are not commonplace stage types; it 
proves nothing, and leads nowhere. ' That 
in the world occupied in the pursuit of plea- 
sure there may be youths so inane as those 
we are shown frequenting masked balls in 
Covent’ Garden or “ playing mud pranks” 
in the adjacent market may be conceived. 
The most zealous realist, however, can see 
nothing’ in these proceedings worthy of 
being depicted or chronicled. The hero 
is simply abject. He is not exactly 
a villain, though he has all the vices 
of his age; he is only too silly for con- 
ception. Standing between his bride and 
his mistress, as the proverbial donkey be- 
tween two bundles of hay, he turns to one 
or the other, not as caprice or appetite bids, 
but as he is told. His counsellor is a man 
bent upon his ruin, a purpose disguised 
behind the thinnest and most transparent 
veneer of friendship ever worn. ‘Go and 
see your mistress once more,” says the 
counsellor. ‘‘I will,” is the reply. He 
goes, and his friend brings his wife to catch 
him,, ‘“‘ You want money badly; forge your 
father’s name,’ says Mentor..- ‘‘Oh,. come, 
now, is not that going a little too far?” says 
in spirit the hero. ‘‘ Nota bit; I would do 
it.” ““Very well”—and it is done. The 
emptiness of this is undisguised: In a given 
scene, after he has detected his enemy, Lord 
Dashwood administers a scientific castiga- 
tion, This is all very well, and it carries 
away the public; but the man we have 
previously seen is incapable of the action. 
The villainy of Capt. Greville is purely 
conventional, and his efforts to ruin his 
successful rival are as inept as they are 
malignant. We are not scolding Messrs. 
Sims and Buchanan for writing down to the 
level of their patrons. They have aimed at 
higher work, and found no satisfactory 
market for their wares. Like most pro- 
ducers of melodrama, they have learnt that 
jerry buildings are practically better than 
more substantial structures. They supply 
scenes pretty, quaint, or humorous. An 
opening scene of a “pink” wedding—a 
wedding, that is, in hunting costume— 
might be copied by some of our painters, 
and the view of the inside of Covent Garden 
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during a fancy ball is a marvel of stage 
mechanism. In these things and in some 
scenes of hackneyed humour the audience 
finds unending delight. A certain form of 
entertainment awaits, moreover, the critic 
who recognizes the sources of situation or 
character, and spends his time meta- 
horically, like a French critic, in saluting 
is old acquaintance. 

Mr. Charles Groves is an actor of suffi- 
cient ability and popularity to be justified 
in taking on himself the main burden of a 
piece. In ‘Uncle John’ he has been sup- 
— with a character entirely suited to 

is capacities, and full success has attended 
an experiment which few will regard as 
premature or rash. ‘Uncle John’ is a 
species of modernized ‘Still Waters Run 

eep.” A man of solid worth, who has 
risen from nothing to affluence, sees his 
domestic peace endangered by a worthless 
young nobleman, a former lover of his wife. 
Hard-headed, sensible, and shrewd, he 
takes matters into his own hands, loses no 
jot of courage, defends his honour, regains 
the love and confidence of his wife, and 
sends the invader, defeated, hampered, and 
humiliated, from his door. Here isa story 
simple and familiar as it can be, but of 
interest for an unsophisticated public which 
it rarely fails to stir. As the play is well pre- 
sented by Mr. Groves, Mr. Gardiner, Miss 
Norreys, Miss Annie Hughes, and other 
actors, it is a success. Too many of its 
comic scenes are episodical, and the whole 
stands in need of compression. It is, on the 
other hand, fairly workmanlike, andisa better 
piece than the Vaudeville has recently seen. 








Bramatic Gossig, 


Mr. Jutian SturGEs is going to abandon the 
comedy of country houses for a tragedy of 
orthodox dimensions entitled ‘Count Julian.’ 
It is said not to be autobiographical. Perhaps 
it is a pity to have taken Landor’s title : whether 
the theme is the same we cannot say. 

‘Cor1oLanvs’ will be given by Mr. Benson’s 
company at Stratford-on-Avon as the annual 
Shakspeare commemoration. 

A visit of the Comédie Frangaise to Drury 
Lane, to begin on June 12th, is promised. Par- 
ticulars are as yet withheld; but the classical 
and modern repertory will, as heretofore, both 
be given. 

During the first three nights of the present 
week the Criterion Theatre has been closed. 
This is an unheard-of proceeding, Easter week 
being ordinarily regarded as the most profitable 
of the year. 

Mr. Rose’s burlesque ‘The Babble Shop,’ 
produced at the Trafalgar Square Theatre, is not 
specially brilliant. Mr. Cyril Maude gave in it 
a good parody of Mr. Somerset, and Mr. Play- 
fair imitates with some success the peculiarities 
of Mr. Wyndham. 

‘THe Srtver SHELL,’ by Mr. J. W. Dam, 
is in active rehearsal at the Avenue Theatre, 
and will be produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
shortly. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


oe 


A RIDE from LAND’S END to JOHN 
o’ GROAT’S. By EVELYN BURNABY, M.A. S.C.L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Monday nezt. 

A gossipy account of a trip made on horseback between the 

— indicated in the title. The author is a brother of the 

ate Capt. Burnaby, and many hitherto unpublished anecdotes 
of that redoubtable traveller and soldier are introduced. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss 
M. BICKERSTETH. With Preface by the yr Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. Fully illustrated 
by Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
2l1s. [ Shortly. 


FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by 
Congregationalists. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Shertly. 

Among the Contributors are:—Prof. BENNETT, Prof. 
ADENEY, Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., Rev. ERIC LAW- 
RENCE, Rev. R. F. HORTON, Rev. W. ARNOLD THOMAS, 
Rev. F. H. STEAD, M.A., Prof. ARMITAGE, and THOS. 
RALEIGH. 

The British Weekly, March 16, says :—‘‘ Hardly any book 
of the spring season is more eagerly looked for than ‘ Faith 
and Criticism,’ in which the young Congregational leaders 
will explain their views on questions of criticism and 
a the young High Church leaders did in ‘ Lux 

undi. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, 

Two Years’ Tent Life in Kullu and Lahool. By Mrs. 

R. H. TYACHE. WithIllustrations. Crown (he - 
rtly. 

“CLEAR ROUND.” By E. A. Gordon, 

M.J.S., Author of ‘Child Culture,’ &c. With 2 Maps 
and 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 
containing all the Original Illustrations and Text. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry 
M. STANLEY, D.C.L. LL.D., &. Being the Official 
Publication —— the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat 
of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. With 3 Mapsand 150 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. in handsome cloth binding, 

Os. 6d. [Now ready. 
‘‘Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, privations, 
sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic 
quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving and enthralling 

a tale as ever was told by man.”— Times. 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to 
KATANGA. By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, M.D., 
Medical Officer of the Expedition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

(ln the press. 


The WEST INDIES. By G. Washing- 


TON EVES. Published under the auspices of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


GUIDE to HEALTH in AFRICA. 


By Surgeon- Major T. H. PARKE, A.M.D., Medical 
Officer to Mr. Stanley’s Equatorial Expedition. Small 
crown 8vo. limp cloth. (Shortly. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, a 


Wandering Star. By F. DU TERTRE (Denzil Vane), 
Author of ‘From the Dead.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A stirring and in parts thrilling novel by ‘Denzil 

Vane.’ ”— Truth, April 6th. 

PER ASPERA, a THORNY PATH. 
By GEORG EBERS, Author of ‘ An Egyptian Princess.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. limp cloth, 2s. each. 

WILFRED WAIDE, BARRISTER 
and NOVELIST. By RICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S SIX-SHILLING 
STANDARD NOVELS. 


WOLFENBERG. By William Black, 
ag - ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &. Crown 8vo. 


The FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus 
HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance 


of the Times of Ivan the Terrible. By Count A. K. 
TOLSTOI. Translated by Capt. FILMORE, of the 
** Back Watch.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 
APRIL NUMBER. 
Presentation Plate—Portrait of the Countess of Annesley. 


Two Coloured Plates, and about Forty Illustrations of 
Fashions of To-day and Fancy Dress Costumes. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrtp., 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & (0.3 
LIST. 


__— 


OUT of DOORS in TSAR LANp. 


a Record of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer) 
Russia, By FRED. J. WHISHAW. With Front), 
piece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8, 
is. 6d. 


HOMER and the EPIC. 3B 


ANDREW LANG, M.A., Hon. LL.D. St. Andrew, 
Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Crow 
8vo. 9s. net. 

“The book is delightful throughout. The survey cove, 
the whole field, and will be found both helpful and interes, 
ing by all who care for Homer, on whichever side they ay 
inclined to range themselves.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE) 


of ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial An} 
bassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. ByJ.2¥ 
FROUDE. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. fs 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE, 


MARBOT. Translated from the French. New an 
Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged. 1 vol. crown 8m) 
7s. 6d. 


STATICS and DYNAMICS. Brf 


C. GELDARD, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity Cd 
lege, Cambridge, Mathematical Lecturer under the No 
Collegiate Students’ Board, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. fi, 


TELEPHONE LINES and thei 


PROPERTIES. By WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS, Pro 
fessor of Physics in the Drexel Institute of Art, Science 
and Industry, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


NEW VOLUME. 


DIVISION and REUNION 


1829-1889, By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D. LL.D, 
Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton Universit; 
With 5 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A MORAL DILEMMA. 


ANNIE THOMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Learned casuists may easily differ as to the points of th 
dilemma on which the interest of the story centres, Bu 
there is no doubt about the skill shown in dealing with th 
situation and in presenting its difficulties. The problems 
suggestive of many solutions.”—Saturday Review. 


KEITH DERAMORE. By the 
Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“‘ Eminently readable.” —Globe. 
‘* A veritable tour de force.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“The book is quite worthy of the writer. It is wel 


written, interesting, pure in tone and sentiment.” 
British Weekly. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


FROUDE'S (J. A.) The HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defes 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 
(In course of publication. Vols. I.-IV. now ready.) 


HELMHOLTZ’S (Prof.) POPU: 


LAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Ne 
Edition, with Autobiography of the Author and # 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York 15, East 16th-street. 
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NOTICE.—Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S New Work, ISLAND 








NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, illustrated, is now ready, price 6s. 
N.B,—The First Edition of this Work was entirely Subscribed for by the Trade in advance of publication, 
and a SECOND EDITION is now in the press. 
N EW VOLU MES. COMPLETION OFTHE UNIVERSAL 
ow dl, ATLAS. 
The SHADOW ofa SONG. A Novel. By Cecm Hanrtey. 5 0 |Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 
“ An interesting story......A fascinating one withal.”—Daily Chronicle, strongly bound in cloth, price 
B ee 30s. net; or bound in half- 
The SQUIRE, By Mrs. Parr. Popular Edition, in 1 vol 6 0 raokotee Siladalil 
A MODERN DICK ———— _ By’ James Payn. THE 
Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 6 0 UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
The SNARE of the FOWLER. —_ Mrs. ALEXANDER. Popes : 
Edition, in 1 vol. a 6 0 A NEW AND COMPLETE 
SCARABAUS. The Story of an African Beetle. By the GREERAL ADLAS OF See ee 
MARQUISE CLARA LANZA and JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. Cloth... .. 5 0 | With 117 Pages of Maps, hand- 
somely produced in Colours, 
The HIGHWAY of LETTERS and its ECHOES of ah. = Chdakiin SG 
FAMOUS FOOTSTEPS, By THOMAS ARCHER, Illustrated. Cloth a . 10 6 4 
about 125,000 Names. 
AGRARIAN TENURES. A Survey of the Laws and Customs ; ; 
relating to the holding of Lands in. England, Scotland, and Ireland; and of the ‘‘Unrivalled for combined ex- 
Reforms therein of Recent Years. By the Right Hon, G. SHAW LEFEVRE, M.P. cellence and cheapness.” 
Cloth ... ae se bee ees “a one ane ose .. 10 6 Daily News. 
“A comprehensive survey of the conditions under which land is held in the several “An admirable atlas ; probabl 
branches of the United Kingdom, and of the numerous attempts of recent years to change the best for its price yet ‘published. 
a, ay Sone, The Indian maps—and, indeed, all 
maps of the British Empire—are 
The YEAR-BOOK of SCIENCE. Edited by Professor sition sdenicady full. We congenial 
F.R.S., and containing Contributions by leading Scientific Writers .., 7 6 Messrs. Cassell on a great work 
successfully achieved.”—Spectator. 
DULCE DOMUM. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited an ae like it has hie 
by JOHN FARMER, Author of ‘Gaudeamus,’ &c. (Old Notation and Words) xx: & @ before at a pri ce. an d, ap art from 
N.B,—The Words of the Songs in ‘Dulce Domum’ (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-fa the price nteuiiim dua can the 
and Old Notation) can be had in Two Parts, price 6d. each, chan ges ‘= ade in politi cal geo- 
: raphy, or the geographical dis- 
CASSELL'S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL INFORMA- covteies ania: iar Sanaa 
TION. Fully illustrated with High-Class Wood Engravings, and with Maps and found embodied. It has been a 
Coloured Plates. Vol. IV. sae see ae tes oe “ids «o-, oF 0 colossal enterprise. Every map 
CASSELL'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With New and lh, Po Bir sade aes Fr 
Original Illustrations specially executed for this Edition. The Text carefully Revised vast territories as quatoria an. 
throughout, Vol. VI. ... ots ae per sie ‘a ia o« 9 @ Southern Africa, but in regard to. 
a matter so limited in area as tha 
A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. fishery dispute in Newfoundland, 
With 2 Coloured Maps, and 31 Full-Page Illustrations expressly executed for this Edition. where the French shore is clearly- 
Complete in 3 vels. ... ee aa Each 7 6 marked.” —Br adfor d Observer. 











The New Story by I Mr. E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush, 
entitled TINY LUTTRELL, is now ready, in Two Volumes, price 21s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate-hill. London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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GAY & BIRD'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 





THIRD EDITION now ready, crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. By Kate 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

Times.—‘“‘ A charming narrative....The tale is told with a rare com- 
bination of feeling and humour... -By this felicitous sketch Mrs. 
Wiggin has firmly established her literary reputation.” 

Punch —“‘In the arid life of the book-reviewer there is sometimes 
og the ogo of opportunity to recommend a book worth reading 

y Baroni y chance come upon such an one in ‘Timothy's 

Quest’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin....The book isan almost perfect idyl. 

It is the best thing of the kind that has reached us from America 
cinin* Little Lord Fauntleroy ’ crossed the Atlantic.” 





Crown $vo. printed one hand-made ie at the Chiswick Press, 
tefully bound, 5. 


THROUGH STARLIGHT to DAWN. 
By A. ERNEST HINSHELWOOD. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Though they are by no means an imitation, these poems 
have much in common with the work of Mr. Swinburne... . They reveal 
a power which promises better things.” 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


The GOVERNOR, and OTHER 
STORIES. By GEORGE A. HIBBARD. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ All cay Te Ay told....Altogether ‘The Gover- 
nor’is a very attractive be taken up in idle moments, 
giving its reader a sense of by no means having frittered away his 
time, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARIONETTES. By Julien Gordon, 
Author of ‘A Diplomat’s Diary,’ ‘ Puritan Pagan,’ &c. 

Atheneum.—“ The book is so excellent....The minor characters are 

ae done....The dramatic abruptness and clearness are beyond 


prai 
Scottish Leader.—‘ ‘the ch ketching is exquisite, and the style 
is brilliant, ...A novel of remarkable power and brilliancy.” 
lanchester Courier.—" A strong and engrossing story.’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


UNDER the EVENING LAMP. By 
R. H. STODDARD. 
Mr. oo —— in the Star. 
biograph 


—‘‘ A pleasant contribution to literary 


4 vols. 8vo. New Portrait, 28s. net, 


The POETICAL WORKS of PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. CENTENARY EDITION. Edited, with 
Iatroductory Memoir, by G. E. WOODBERRY. 
THE MOST COMPLETE EDITION. 

This edition contains a number of poems which:are not included in 
any Engtish edition; for, although Mr. Dowden was allowed by 
Shelley's grandson to print certain poems, he was not permitted to add 
them to Shelley's os ished works. America thus gives the world an 
edition more complete than any published in the poet's native land. 


8vo. 11 Coloured Plates, bound in deerskin, 25s, net, 


The SONG of the ANCIENT 
PEOPLE. By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. With an 
Introduction by JOHN FISKE, and Notes, 


Mr. Doveras SLADEN, in Literary World.—“‘ Miss Proctor 
has hardly a superior among the women poets of America, 
...The book is a marvel of samptuous bookmaking.” 


2 vols. 8vo. pp. 450 and 456, 2 Maps, cloth, 16s. net, 


The DAWN of ITALIAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE: Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 418, cloth, &s. net, 
The EVE of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. By EDWARD J. LOWELL. 


Speaker —‘‘ This is the best handy-book that has come 
across us on the pre-revolutionary end of the eighteenth 
century.” 


12mo. tastefully bound, 5s. net, 


PROSE IDYLS. By John Albee. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net, 


AUTUMN. From the Journals of 
H. D. THOREAU. Bdited by H. G. 0. BLAKE. 


12mo. cloth, 3s. net, 


JAPAN: in History, Folk-lore, and 
ART. By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., Author 
of ‘ The Mikado’s Empire.’ 





*.* G. & B. are the Special Agents for 
the Sale of HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN ¢: 
CO.S PUBLICATIONS. Complete Por- 
trait Catalogue in preparation. 





London: GAY & BIRD, 
27, King William-street, West Strand. 








Catalogues. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly su: ied on moderate terms. 
CATA UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


IATALOGUE (38) FREE of Scarce and Curious 
BOOKS on Sate by Mr. and Mrs. Grosz, Theatrical Booksellers, 
17, Panton-street, Haymarket, late of 37, Leicester-square. 


FE, NORGATE & CO., Foreign Booksellers and 
CATALOGUES on 2 application. 
44, Shaftesbury Avenue. 


END for CATALOGUE (XVIII.) of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS—Africa— cna 
—Violin—Classical—Johnson, &c.—R J. Parken, 204, High Holborn 


Boeeks (SECOND-HAND, MISCELLANEOUS). 

—C. HERBERT, Roa Pree and Foreign Bookseller, 319, Goswell- 
road, London, E.C. CA’ (over 2,000 items) free on receipt of 
two stamps. Libra Libraries Purch Purchased, ‘or Val Vi alued for Probate. 


ECOND- HAND B( BOOKS. — —CATALOGUE No. 13 

now ready of interesting gees aly BROOKS of Limited 

Editions of Modern Authors, post free B. Derartment, Midland 
Educational Company (Limited), aun, Birmingham. 




















HEAP BOOKS. — SPECIAL CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE (24 pages) of SECOND-HAND BOOKS offered at 
Bap reduced prices, including many genuine bargains, sent post 
ree on application to Wu. Frovcu & Sons, 8, Broad-street Corner, 
Bi ——— —Established 1845. Libraries ana Rare Prints Purchased 





ATALOGUE of RARE, CHOICE, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Fine Bindings, Special Classified Col- 
lections under Headings of Antiquarian Works, and Italian, Spanish, 
spony Latin, and Greek Literature. — A. Reaver, Orange- street, 
01 bo! 


THE heasat § A te CENTURY, 


A BILL for the WEAKENING of yl BRITAIN. By the Right 


Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 
SECOND THOUGHTS on the HOME RULE BILL. By J. E. Rea. 
mond, M P. 


LORD CROMER and the KHEDIVE. By Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 
SE and LOVES of NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. By John 
Yorth. 


The BEHRING SEA QUESTION. (With a Chart.) By Vice-Admiral 
Sir Michael Culme Seymour, Part. 

The ART of BREATHING. By Major-General Drayson. 

a ONCE MORE. By the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, 


ARCHITECTURE—an ART or NOTHING. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN on the ETERNITY of PUNISHMENT. By 
the Rey. W. Probyn-Nevins. 


aye! Bae on the HAPPINESS in HELL. By Professor St. George 
vart. 


The FINANCIAL CAUSES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. (Con- 
cluded.) By Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. 


RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 

The ie of the WORKING CLASSES. By George K. Ham. 
phery. 

The ory es KING of SWEDEN. By His Majesty the King of Sweden 
ani way. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for APRIL. 
The POPE and the BIBLE. By the Author of ‘The Policy of the Pope.’ 


PAYMENT of MEMBERS. 
1. An Australian Example. By Sir C. an saps K.C.M.G. 
2. The Democratizing of Parliament. By T 
3. Is it a Constitutional Change? By W. R. “Elliston, ‘LLB. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER on “ NATURAL SELECTION.” By G, J. 








ANUSCRIPT SARUM MISSAL, Fifteenth 

Century—Set of the Sussex Archwolegical Collections—Large- 

Paper Bewick—Archeologia—Soc. Antiquaries—Proof Set of Claude's 

Liber Studiorum, &c. CATALOGUE, No. 48 (APRIL), free by post.— 
Mr. Inepate, Bookseller, Torquay. 


NHEAP MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND 
J BOOKS.—JOHN LAWLER. 83, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C 





HIPPOLYTE TAINE. By Gabriel Monod. 

The IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
SPELLING REFORM in FRENCH. By Professor F. Max Miiller. 
~~ ”" PSYCHOLOGY and AUTOMATISM. By Prof. Andrew 


The PEDIGREE of the MUSIC-HALL. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
CONSTANTINE POBEDONOSTSEFF. By E B. Lanin. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 





(Com are of the Sunderland wiped and other Catalogues), has just 
issued a NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS of an out-of-the-way ch: 
at very low prices, which will be sent free on application. 

83, Charing Cross-road (removed to larger premises from No. 50). 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Rooks illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. a Bought. — 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street. London, V 


b he 5, 8 & sb V2 Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


PART IV. (L—8) of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY, post free, 1s. 
Subscription for the Five Parts and Index, post free, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ARE BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of the STOCK 
of OLD and RARE BOOKS FOR ie by PICKERING & 
CHATTO, 66, Haymarket, London, 8.W., 340 8vo. cloth, price 
3s. 6d., which amount will be deducted from the! rst purchase of One 
Guinea. In this Catalogue will + found a large Collection of the First 
Editions of Works d by Ci hiz, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken—Volumes of Rare Early English Poetry, Drama, History, Typo- 
graphy, and Topography—First Editions of ‘Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, 
Ainsworth. and most of the esteemed Writers of Fiction and Poetry, &e. 
*,* Let us know the books you are seeking. If they can be found we 
can find them. 
“% Single Book, Parcels; or Libraries, large or small, Purchased for 
cash. 














Picxerinc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8 W. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
APRIL. 


VERDI'S FALSTAFF. By Professor Villiers Stanford. 
POLITICS and PROGRESS in SIAM. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
SOME PLAYS of the DAY. By A. B. Walkley. 
The SUPERANNUATION of ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
Richard Temple, Bart. M P. 
pg ara CHARACTERS INHERITED? I. By Alfred Russel 
allace. 


By Sir 


The POEMS of LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. By Coulson Kernahan. 
SOCIAL REMEDIES of the LABOUR PARTY. By W. H. Mallock. 
The INDIA CIVIL SERVICE and the UNIVERSITIES. By F. J. Lys. 
POOR ABEL! By Ouida. 

The NEW PATRONAGE BILL. By the Rev. Canon Jenkins. 
SCENERY and the IMAGINATION. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
The FINANCIAL CLAUSES of the HOME RULE BILL. By a Liberal 


Unionist. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


Vol. III., No. 2 (APRIL, 1893), now ready, Is. 6d. 


MHE.CRITICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
This Number includes “‘ Reviews” a Be Ee “pitt Prin- 
rk SIMON, Professors MARCUS 8. KENNEDY, 
DICKSON, SORLEY, IVERACH,,. WHITEHOU SE, DAVISON, 
STEW ART, CANDLISH, BENNETT, SALM OND, ROBERTSON, &c. 
The Critical veyed is published Quarterly (January, April, July, 
October). Price 1s. 6d. Annual rir aS Subscription. 6s. (post free). 
The Literary # orld says :—‘ For the scholar who wishes to have, in 
handy form. a catalogue raisonné of all the most important works upon 
theology and philosophy, there is no English publication that can holda 
candle to the Critical Reciew.” 
Edinburgh: T. & 'T. eo 38, George-street. 
Marshall, "fiamilion, Kent & C 


THE RELIQUARKY for APRIL, price 1s. 6d., 
contains, in addition to a variety of Articles of Archeological and 
Antiquarian interest— 
The PRE-CONQUEST CHURCHES of NORTHUMBRIA. By Charles 
Clement Hodges, Architect. With numerous Illustrations. 


London: Simpkin, 





TESTAMENTA ANTIQUA, the first of a Series of Abstracts of Ancient 
Wills of interest or importance. 


NOTES on ARCHZ\LOGICAL PROGRESS, &c. 
Lendon : Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Pailey. 





H E N E W WoOkRL D. 
A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics, and Theology. 
Vol. IT. No. 5, MARCH, 1893. Price 3s. ; post free, 3s. 4d. 
Contents. 
The Place of the Fourth Gospel in the New Testament Literature 
ORELLO CONE. 
The Folk-Song of Israel in the Mouth of the Prophets. 
KARL BUDDE. 
Cosmopolitan rac 
Cc. A. BARTOL. 
The Alleged Socialism of the Prophets. 
A. W. BENN. 
Whittier’s Spiritual Career. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
The Personal Factor in Biblical Inspiration. 
MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
Israel in Egypt. 
Cc. H. TOY. 
The Briggs Msc ‘Trial. 
Cc. R. GILLETT. 
Book Reviews, 30 pp. 


London : Gay & Bird, 27, Kin, 
Boston and New York: 


William-street, Strand. 
ughton, Mifflin & Co. 





NOW COMPLETE, 
(CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPZDIA: 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, in 10 vols. imperial 8vo. 
Nearly One Thousand Contributors, 
including many of the Most Eminent Authorities in every Department 

of Knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of this work. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
contains upwards of 
THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, 
and is illustrated by more than 
THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
AND FIFTY COLOURED MAPS, 


“Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
thoroughly ‘up to date,’ must get ‘Chambers’s Encycl 
St. James? 's Gazette. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 








Cloth .o oe oe - £00 
Half-morocco or r Halt- calf . ve ee os 710 0 
Half-morocco extra or Half-Russia oe ee 810 9 


Sets can also be had in tree-calf and in full morocco. 


W. & R. Chambers, Limited, 47, Paternoster-row, London; and 
Edinburgh. 





Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


ROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. By 
LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. Facts and Arguments against Mechani- 
cal Views of Life as aecepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, 
Tyndall, and many others. 
Harrison & n & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


TEW BOOK —Mr. P.’s DIARY. Facts, Ideas, 
Suggestions, Reflections. and Sgn e 
HOSKINS. Roygal 8vo. cloth. price 2ls. The Sa 
‘Many of his ol servations and retiections indicate poten Re ability 
and originality of mind.” ‘The Sketch says: “There are so many people 
I should like to share the delight this most amusing book of the season 
rovides,...Gems to revel in.” The Lirerpool Mercury says: ‘‘ It is so 
ull of suggestive thought, original, humorous, and profound.” 


Publishers, Digby, Long & Co. 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, price 6s. 
RTHOMETRY: the Art of Versification, with a 
( New Rhyming Dictionary. By R. F. BREWER, B.A. 
London: C. W. Deacon & Co. Charing Cross Chambers, W.C. 


N OTES and QUERIES, 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Sir W. Wallace—Warburton’s ‘ Shakespear Judge —. 
House—Dr. Jenner — Superstition at Dunkirk —* Fate” — Dr. 
Davies, Poet—‘* Ashamement”—‘Old Mortality eewedeeines 
Table Proverb — Rk. Paltock — ‘Fine Champagne ”— Lamlash — 

oF ra ”—Old Civic Institution. 

QUERIES Residences of Mrs. a hte Family—The Old 
Pretender—Fifth Duke of Leeds—The Great itewart : Hamil- 
ton—Family of Green—A. Sherson—Thirty-third Regiment—Por- 
trait of George III. —Powell of Caer-Howell—Col. R. Townesend— 
Albini Family—Skirt—Drama and Archangel Gabriel—J. Goddard— 
Root of Scarcity—Commonplace-Book of J. Hinde—Solar Eclipse, 
B.C. er by Tennyson—Cornelius Janssen—Basque Provinces 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





Just published, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 43d. 
fh VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the Year 1893. 
&Co. Manch 


: J. E. Cornish. 





London : 


N BRAIN EXHAUSTION and the | 
EXHAUSTIONS of INFLUENZA. 2s. 6d. 
By Dr. STRETCH DOWSE. 
Railliére, Tindall & Cox, King William-street, Strand 





O 


Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES ave in Bells—‘ Oasts "—‘‘The last peppercorn,” &c.— 
Arabella Fermor— Barton — ‘From Oxford to Rome’ — Angelica 
Catalani—Tennyson’s Cambridge Contemporaries— Mistake in Read- 
ing Prayers—Schola Verluciana—“ Salzbury” and ‘‘ Sombreset ’— 
—_ of Phrase—Bracebrid; mS eee oy os of Queen Elizabeth 
Wydville—“ Lettered ease” —Feast of oa 

hape 


“ Boxin Harry” Stewart's Rooms—D. Lock—‘‘ Cross-purposes "— 
Cause of Death—‘ Becket ’ at the Lyceum—The Fairy Vase—Historic 
Hearts—References in Pope—Editors—Penal Laws—Gaelic—Vacci- 
nation—Latin Pilay—Wills in Court of Hustings—reg Woffington’s 
yee oad of Bray—Eucharist BurielJ. J Halls--Kefer- 
ence in Macaulay—Glasgow University a TN Houses— 
Sir R. Benet— Pigott 

NOTES on BOOKS:—Lang’s Scott’s ‘Heart of Midlothian ’—Bond’s 
‘ Poetical Works of W: illiam Basse’—English Dialect Society’s Pub- 

of the Month. 

Notices to Correspondents, &e. 





Price Sixpence, cloth, 
Romero COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
by W.T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 8. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur- street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


BPF 
BENNETT’S POEMS. 


¥.* 
. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted | 


Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


vas MASTERS of WOOD ENGRAVING. 
By W. J. LINTON. 

Two Hundred and Twenty-nine Pages of Text, with nearly Two 

Hundred Cuts int aeons mostly on India Paper, and Forty-eight 

unbacke 





Now ready, price Fourpence, 
LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘ Nuge Metricx '"—Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots—Judge 
Jetfreys’s House — 33; Wottington’s Kecantation — Primrose in 
Frenc! a | Folk ore—" Thirty days hath September "—James, 
Seventh Earl o Derby—Dignities Created— War! one and Witch— 

| id Seeds—James II.’s Coachman—Rapid Wri 

QUERIES :—Lady of the Bed-chamber—J. Tien tae knglishmen who 
died <4 Constantinople— Gray's Aleaic Ode—‘‘ Republic of neg o 
Heraldry—Commines—Sir R. Ashton—Gestrum — A f Gore 
Hail—Celtic—Bridge and Culvert—Anne Kirkeet—Post-office Gram- 
mar—‘‘ Cynegan’s Feast "—Kangor—Coffee—Sir Thomas of Watering. 

REPLIES :—Chaucer’s ‘Stilbon'—Sir J. Bowes—Harvey Family—W. 
Eland—J. Newton—Mistake : Mistaken—Marrow-bones and Cleavers 
— ‘ Brouette” — Parish Eke-names — ‘ Antagonism’ — J. Liston — 
“Commenced M.A.”—‘‘Its”—Dover Slave Trade—Ey Abbey—Altar 





e Su pian 
This Edition is limited to 500 Copies on ordinar: r, folio, 16} b —itus Oates—‘‘ Ex Africa semper aliquid novi "—Cue—Holy ‘thorn 
2 inches, signed and numbered, at 101. 10s, net, and 1 fo ¢ Copies, 7 i —C. Howard — False Quotation—Trumbull—Good Devil of Wood- 
Paper, folio, 20 by 15 inches, signed and numbered, at 21/. net. Ce stock — ‘Coliar-holders ”: ‘‘ Woodish -silver-holders” — Sir J. 


Mennes—“‘ Crocodile "—Music at Norwich—Biblio phy of School 
” ly—Dictionary — 

Funeral by Wi omen—Draughts—Old Mulberry ‘Tree—Abbey Churches 
Wegt She eriffs’ Dress — Arthur Onslow —Ghost Miners—Authors 

ante 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Bright’s ‘Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon * a 
Worsley’s ‘ Dawn of the English Reformation —Leland’s ‘ Works of 
Heinrich Heine,’ Vols. VII. and VIII.—‘ The London and Middlesex 


Plates (which are too large to prin full size in the Snalioe 
be nisih are here given in eet entirety, and in addition is given 

Diirer’s ‘ Triump! of Maximilian,’ measuring 7 feet 4 inches, with 
a height of 18inches. Of this. Large-Paper Edition only a few copies 
remain unsold. 

“A magnificent volume....Not a page without interest and extreme 
pleasure and profit. "Atheneum. 

“The history of the art by an expert of experts.”— Portfolio. 

“The most en ots of its kind.”—. nglish Illustrated Magazine. 
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Note-Book.’ 
Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d. each ; by post, 4}d. 
B.F. —— 4, Trafalgar-square, Toakon, Wc. Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Illustrated from Original Drawings by Wm. Luker, jun., W. Niven, and C. Foster Hayward, F.R.I.B.A. 
Demy 4to. 42s, net. 


TIMES.—“ Altogether constitutes a monograph of quite exceptional interest and beauty; almost as attractive to those 
who have never seen the house as to those, like Mr. Harrison, who have lived in it, and learned to love it...... Mr. Harrison 
has invested an old house with the undying interest of our national life and history, and no professed historian or antiquary 
can do more, while few could do it better.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —*‘* Externally one of the handsomest books we have seen for a long time, and in contents a 
very charming labour of love.” 


The SYNOPTIC PROBLEM for ENGLISH READERS. An 


Inquiry into the Structure and Origin of the Gospels. By ALFRED J. JOLLEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


HISTORIC PERSONALITY. By Francis Seymour Stevenson, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OLD JOHN, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘Fo'c’s'le 
‘arns.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The REAL THING, and other Tales. 
— SECOND EDITION. 


MOTHERS and SONS. By Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 


M.A., Head Master of Haileybury College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPEAKER.—“‘A thoroughly sensible little book.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW,—“ An earnest and honest effort to be helpful. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S PRIMERS. 


The FOOD of PLANTS: an Introduction to Agricultural 


Chemistry. By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., — of King’s College, Cambridge, Adviser in Technical Education to the 
Bedfordshire County Council. Pott 8vo. 1 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LATE FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE'S COLLECTED SERMONS. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN: a Series of Lectures on Christian 


Ethics. By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Seventh Volume of a Cheaper Edition of the Collected Works uniform with the Lincoln's Inn Sermons already published. 


“ENGLISH CITIZEN” SERIES. CHEAPER REISSUE.—NEW VOLUME. 
The POOR LAW. By T. W. Fowle, M.A., Rector of Islip. 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO, London. 








By Henry James. Crown 


It is full of elementary common sense.” 





Post 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


AREY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. With 
the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 


The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 





In the press, and will be shortly published, 4to. 
PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Argument and Plan. 


By HENRY C. STEPHENS, M.P. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








A NEW HANDY RAILWAY SERIES. 


Price 1s. per Volume, or in cloth, 2s. 


SPORT ROYAL. By Anthony Hope, 


Author of ‘ Mr. Witt’s Widow ’ 

“The stories will be cheery companions on a railway journey... 
little brown paper covered book is a welecme surprise....Railway 
travellers will look forward with interest to the next volume of the 
same series.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Whimsical, slight, and humorous, these brief tales of ne love 
and daring have a unique and piquant charm.”— Morning Leade 


GRIM TALES. By E. Nesbit. 

“Weird and entrancing....Well and powerfully written.”—Star. 

“the volume is one that no one will look into without reading 
through.”— Scotsman. 

“Ingenuity seems to have ane itself in frolic with the creepy 
and the awesome.”—Morning Leader. 


A PLAYER’S TRAGEDY. By H. 


HAMILTON FYFE. (In preparation. 


-The 


Price 40s. the set of 9 Volumes. 


The READER’S SHAKESPEARE. A 


New and Cheaper Issue of this Popular Edition is now ready. 
9 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with Portrait, price 40s. 
the set. Single Volumes may be had, p ce 5s. 
A few copies of the old Edition may be obtained at the above price to 
complete sets. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S GOLDEN SAY- 


INGS. A Selection from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JOHN DENNIS. Crown 8yo. buckram, 


silt top, 3s. Od. Sy sens’ MOLESWORTH. 
STUDIES and STORIES. With Frontis- 


piece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo 3s. 61. (Nearly ready. 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous 


Tale. By ANTHONY HOPE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AMETHYST: the Story of a Beauty. 


By C. R. COLERIDGE Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF ‘REATA.’ 


The VOICE of a FLOWER. By E. 


GERARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMETHYST.’ 
WAYNFLETE. By C. R. Coleridge. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. [Nearly ready. 


London: A. D. INNES & Co. 
31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand. 





“YP itnNRoLtia S 0 A FY? 
is neutral and sets free less alkali in hydrolysis 


than any other Soap, 





[HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. —Soreness 
and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough an —- 

the voice. For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLYCERINE sOsUH 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 


ee the glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 

Es S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, 

(THROAT IRRITATION and COUGH.—EPPS’S 
GLYCHRING FUFUBES are sold in boxes 7jd., and tins, Is. 1 


labelled ‘“‘James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 170, Pi y, 
and 48, ‘Threadneedle street, London.” 


DIixueFrornvs 





MAGNESIA. 


best aed for 
on rh of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
ACHE, GOUT, 
d INDIGESTION, 


And Safest a for Delicate Constitutions, 
Chil nfants. 


dren, and [; 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts, specially 
Drawn and Engraved for this Edition. 


To be Completed in 25 Monthly Volumes. 
Price 5s. each. 


NOW READY, 
WAVERLEY. Illustrated by Charles 


GREEN. 


GUY MANNERING. Illustrated by 


GORDON BROWNE. 


The ANTIQUARY. [Illustrated by 


PauL HARDY. 


ROB ROY. Illustrated by Lock- 


HART BOGLE. 


LEGEND of MONTROSE and The 


BLACK DWARF. Illustrated by Lock- 
HART BOGLE and WALTER PAGET. 


OLD MORTALITY. Illustrated by 


Frank Dapp, 





HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. Illus. 
trated by WILLIAM wags or lee 
NEW 
POPULAR EDITION 
WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


To be Completed in 11 Monthly Volumes. 
Price 6d. each. 


POEMS, in 3 volumes. 
Now ready. 


TALES, in 3 volumes. 


Vols. I, and II. now ready. 


LIFE by LOCKHART (unabridged), 





5 vols, [Shortly. 








In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS of MADAME 
DE KRUDENER. 

By CLARENCE FORD. 


Illustrated with Portraits of Madame de 
Krudener and the Emperor 
Alexander I. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s, net, 


ZOOLOGY OF THE 
INVERTEBRATA: 


A Text-Book for Students. 


By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, and Demonstrator of Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 


STUDIES 


OF THE 
GREEK POETS. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 
With a Chapter on HERONDAS. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


STUDY OF DANTE. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Third Edition. 





In 1 vol, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF 
ASTRONOMY DURING 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By AGNES M, CLERKE. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Illustrated. 





ONE VIRTUE: a Fiction. 
By CHARLES T. ©. JAMES, — 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


BORN IN EXILE: 
A Novel. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


THE 
GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 


In 1 vol. crown 8ve. cloth, price 5s. 
[Shortly. 





NEW 33s, 6d. SERIES. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S 
WINDOW. 


And other Stories. 


By Lady LINDSAY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 


CATMUR’S CAVES: 
Or, the Quality of Mercy. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 





WHERE SHALL WE 
GOP 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and 
Health Resorts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 


TWELFTH EDITION. 
Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF, 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; 
or boards, price 2s, 6d. 





WHERE TO GO 
ABROAD. 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and 
Health Resorts of Europe, the 

| Mediterranean, &c., including a Trip 
through India. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
[Shortly 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor ”—Adverti 





and Bu 


ED 
ee 


Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 8.0. 


Printed by Joun C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings Chancery-lane, E.C,; and Published by the said Jomn C. Faancrs at Bream’ 
y » BC, 's-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr, John Menzies, Edinburgh—Gaturday, April 8, 1808. ‘ 
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